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MY NOTE-BOOK. 


Leonato.—Are these things spoken or do I but dream ? 
Don John.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
—Much Ado About Nothing. 


E “collection of Mr. Edward 
Brandus” will be dispersed 
at auction while the present 
issue of the magazine is in 
press ; so I cannot say what 
the result will be of the tre- 
mendous advertising it has 
received, free and otherwise. 
Of course, it is no more a 
“collection” in the sense in 
which the public is intended to understand the term 
than the contents of any other bric-a-brac shop. There 
are a few good modern French pictures which give an 
air of plausibility to the claims put forth for the others ; 
but no connoisseur will be deceived as to the worth 
of such an “omnium gatherum.” The “ old masters,” 
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taken as a whole, are as bad a lot as I have ever seen. 
According to the catalogue, all the leading New 
York picture-dealers are willing to “receive and - 


attend to orders to purchase at this sale;” but they all 
say that their names are used without their authority. 
Some are highly indignant, particularly at having asso- 
ciated with them on the list a certain dealer whom they 
would not be at all anxious to receive into their guild. 

* * 

THE alleged Rousseau is described as from the 
Isidor Block collection. If by this is meant that it was 
in the Block sale in Paris of May, 1895, any one can see, 
by referring to the catalogue, that there was no “ Rous- 
seau” in that sale. Some “ Barbizon” pictures belong- 
ing to Mr. Block were ¢hrown out on the declaration of 
the expert that they were false, and they were subse- 
quently sold simply as “ attributed to” the men whose 
names they bore. The Troyon catalogued as“ Vallée de 
la Toque” is only a sketch. It is correctly described 
as from the Michel Levy sale, in Paris, April, 1892. 
On that occasion it was knocked down for 14,000 francs, 
but it does not follow that it was sold at that figure; no 
more than the splendid Troyon bearing the same title— 
an eight-foot canvas which was knocked down at 175,- 
ooo francs at the Goldschmidt sale—was sold at the re- 
corded price. 

* * 

THERE are a decorative and impossibly dramatic 
landscape by Salvator Rosa, and a small battle-piece by 
Poussin, curiously academic in composition and un- 
attractive in color; but neither has much commercial 
value. The other attributions to famous masters are 
absurd, almost without exception. Some which, other- 
wise, might pass as fairly good third-rate old portraits 
have been tampered with—the so-called Van der Helst 
picture, for instance: the entire face of the woman has 


been repainted, and badly at that. 


* * 
4 


IT is not worth while to speak any further in detail of 
such rubbish. In spite of the ill-advised endorsement 
they have received by some of the leading New York 
journals, it is incredible that any but the grossly igno- 
rant can be deceived by the claims put forth for them. 
Like much of the “Napoleona” in the sale, they will 
not be seen now for the first time in the auction-room 
under the auspices of Mr. Edward Brandus, The fans 
and miniatures, too, are unworthy of the notice of the 
connoisseur. It is proper to say that some of the old 
tapestries are very fine, but it is understood that they 
were sent by their actual owner only on consignment, and 
there are reserve prices put on all of them. This affair 
will be about the last of the big “art” auctions of the 
season in New York—a fact not to be regretted; for 
with one or two exceptions, such as the Schaus and 


Mannheimer sales, they have been far from creditable. 
* * 
* 





MR. CURRAN’S painting commemorating the National 
SculptureSociety’s picturesque exhibition, held last spring 
in an extemporized garden of fragrant bowers, exotic 
palms, and flowering shrubs, calls to mind his delightful 
little picture of ‘‘ Venus de Milo, at the Louvre,” and an 
amusing story he tells about it. Having finished the 
goddess and her pedestal, he proceeded to paint some of 
the visitors whom he had sketched in as part of the com- 
position, and also the sergent de ville, who is always on 
guard near the statue. This honest fellow seemed to 


take much interest in the work, especially in the por- 


trayal of his own features. Mr. Curran painted away 
merrily for several days, and at last, having put in his 
finishing touches, went off to lunch. When he came 
back, his picture was no longer on the easel. In answer 
to his inquiries, the sergent de ville informed him that, 
as he had violated a rule of the Museum in painting 
portraits of persons in the galleries, his picture had been 
confiscated. He then told the astonished artist to fol- 
low him into the room of the Curator. That functionary 
sternly confirmed what his subordinate had said, and 
enlarged on the enormity of the offence, sarcastically 
remarking that while the French Government was very 
liberal in its treatment of artists, it drew the line at pro- 
viding them with models and a studio for portrait paint- 
ing. Mr. Curran humbly apologized, and pleaded in 
excuse his ignorance of the rule he had broken. At 
length, the Curator consented to return the picture to 
him on condition that he would, next day, under the sur- 
veillance of the sergent de ville, paint out every vestige 
of the living figures. The terms were gladly accepted, 
and, with the snickering official at his shoulder, Mr. Cur- 
ran did as he was ordered. When he returned to his 
studio, he took a wet sponge and easily washed off every 
trace of the fresh paint—which, as the artist reader doubt- 
less has already guessed, was only water-color. 
+ * 

IT was rather indiscreet of M. Chartran to allow him- 
self to be persuaded by a New York Herald reporter to 
criticise in such a personal and patronizing manner pic- 
tures at the Academy of Design and the Society of 
American Artists exhibitions by some of our best men. 
Benjainin Constant was more diplomatic, if less sincere, 
and so were Hubert Herkomer and other foreigners 
who, like M. Chartran, come here to paint portraits 
which some persons think could be better done by 
American artists. 

* ‘: * 

ONE of the most recent arrivals in the picture-dealers’ 
quarter in Fifth Avenue above Thirty-fourth Street is 
that of Messrs. Fishel, Adler and Schwartz, who have 
a very well-appointed gallery, filled with a well-assorted 
collection of first-class foreign paintings of a popular 
kind. Notable among them is a half-nude beauty by 
Piot in the well-known manner of Charles Chaplin. It 
is being reproduced in color for limited publication, and 
will undoubtedly have a great success. 

+ * 

THE very latest arrival in the same fashionable quar- 
ter is Mr. John Getz, a gentleman of acknowledged 
probity, knowledge, and experience. He was formerly 
with Herter Brothers, and educated Mrs. Mary Morgan 
to the appreciation of Oriental porcelains; then he be- 
came American representative of the house of Bing, of 
Paris, and lately he was with William Baumgarten & 
Co. He has hung out his shingle next door to Durand- 
Ruel, having fitted up a cosey little gallery, which, for the 
present, is devoted to the exhibition of a lot of paintings 
owned by Mr. Ichenhauser, of London. These include 
a very noble Constable, a good Teniers, and an excellent 


Gothic painting, reasonably ascribed to Albert Diirer. 


es. 
* 


WHEN the Lotos Club leaves, for the nonce, that very 
dangerous field of “ old masters,” and gives one of its 
old-time exhibitions of modern paintings, it is pretty 
sure to be worth seeing. This was the case last month. 
Under the management of Mr. William T. Evans, there 
was a highly creditable gathering of American land- 
scapes, owned principally by members of the club, some 
of the best being from Mr. Evans’s own collection. 
Such, notably, were Dewey’s opalescent “ Shadows of 
the Evening Hour,” Blakelock’s opulently colored 
“Pool in the Forest,” Bruce Crane’s “ Evening after 
Rain,” and Minor’s poetical “ Close of a Day.”” Other 
charming canvases were Samuel Colman’s “ Moonlight 
in a French Village,” lent by Mr. Hearn ; ‘‘ A Mountain 
Brook,” by Homer D. Martin, lent by Mr. Frank R. 
Laurence. Mr. H. W. Ranger was, perhaps, best rep- 
resented by “ An Old Quarry—Canada,” a powerfully 
dramatic picture with a wonderful Constable-like sky 
and bursting clouds. Of several examples of Wyant, 
I preferred “ Early Twilight,” with its agate-like scheme 
of color. 

te * * 

IN the prospectus of the New York School of Ap- 
plied Design for Women, I note that the application of 
drawing to lithography is now included in the curri- 
culum. The uses of lithography are numerous and 
suggest a new and profitable employment for thou- 
sands of young women who have some taste for art, but 


not the talents to succeed as painters of easel pic- 
tures. Any one who can draw with a lead-pencil or 
ordinary crayon can easily learn to draw with the 
lithographic crayon. The reproductive process is sim- 
ple. Several drawings of a given subject, or of some 
parts of it, are made upon the prepared surfaces of as 
many stones, and the superimposing of these by printing 
each with a different opaque-colored ink produces such 
polychromatic plates, for instance, as those given month- 
ly as supplements with The Art Amateur. It is a capi- 
tal idea of Mrs. Dunlap Hopkins to teach her pupils to 
draw upon the stone, and although, owing to the con- 
servative methods of the trade, there may be some de- 
lay in its practical application, it is tolerably safe to 
say that if any considerable group of competent young 
women, after an experimental course of study, offer 
their services, they will eventually find steady and re- 
munerative employment with any one of the big litho- 
graphic establishments. The Art Amateur wishes 
success to the movement, as it does to all movements 
made to enlarge the field of suitable occupations for 
women. 


* * 
* 


No more graceful mark of respect to the memory of 
Lord Leighton could have been devised than that im- 
plied by the resolution of the Royal Academy to forego 
its usual banquet this year. ‘‘No doubt it would not 
have been a very gay function,” is the comment of one 
London journal. “ But,” it adds, “ we feel sure that the 
President himself would never have wished that so ex- 
ceptional a course should have been decided on in his 
case, especially as he would: have been the first to 
recognize how much harm it will do to many an artist 
in these none too flourishing times for art. For it is 
nothing less than a fact that mention of a picture in the 
after-dinner speeches not only sells it, but has on many 
occasions conferred on the fortunate artist a lifelong 
reputation.” It is indeed a fact, and affords only one 
of many instances that could be adduced of how much 
more influence is exercised by the “smart” people in 
England than by those in America on behalf of the fine 
arts. 

+. . 

THE truth is that the latter class neither know nor 
care about paintings—especially American paintings. 
It was a foregone conclusion that the recent attempt of 
the Society of American Artists to get them to pay a 
dollar admission to a special ‘‘ Varnishing Day Recep- 
tion” would result in failure. The conditions of artistic 
life in New York in relation to the people of the “ smart 
set” of that city differ essentially from those in London 
and Paris, and it is worse than folly not long ago to 
have recognized the fact. Our artists have tried now, 
in succeSsion, the allurements of an “ Academy Banquet,” 
a Costume Ball, and a Varnishing Day Reception, only 
in each case to be snubbed for their pains. A little 
more self-respect would seem to be now in order. Let 
the ‘“‘ smart set ” alone. 

* * * 

“THAT is a fine ‘ Poussin,’” 
me the other day, pointing to a mere wreck of a 
painting. ‘It may have been fine once,” I said, “ but 
surely you must perceive that the final glazings of color 
have been rubbed off by unskilful cleaning.” “ That's 
so,” he replied; “ but the picture needs only a coat of 
varnish.” I do not doubt that it will get it. But think 
of trying to supply, by a coat of varnish, the missing 
touches of a master hand, which, in this picture, no 
doubt, originally gave it harmony, tone, and the vibrat- 
ing atmospheric quality now wholly missing. What the 
coat of varnish will do, of course, will be to conceal 
from the average buyer the absence of these precious 
qualities, and make him believe that the doctored canvas 
is a marvel of mellowness—a “ tonal picture” ! 

* * * 


a dealer remarked to 


THE story is going the rounds of the press that Sir 
Frederick Leighton once supplemented words of advice 
and eneouragement to a struggling young artist by hand- 
ing him an envelope containing a check for £50, with 
the remark : “ One day, ny friend, I do not doubt that 
you will be able to draw even better than this.” This 
reminds me of the anecdote told of the first visit of old 
Joseph Gillott, the pen man, to Turner. “I have come 
to swap some of my pictures for yours,” he said. 
“What do you mean?” exclaimed Turner, “ you don’t 
paint!” “ No, I don’t, but I draw,” said Gillott, unfold- 
ing a roll of Bank of England notes, “and here are 


some of my pictures,” 
MONTAGUE MARKS. 


























THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


5 — HOUGH there is a consider- 





able amount of inferior 
work at the seventy-first 
annual exhibition of the 


National Academy of De- 
sign, still it may be said to 
be, on the whole, a better 
The 


prizes, as so often happens, 


display than usual. 


have been distributed with 
little regard to merit. Miss 
Ida Waughs “ Portrait” of 
Dr. Paul Sartain, to which 
nets has fallen the Norman W. 
Dodge prize of $300, though a good portrait, is certainly 
not the best picture of those exhibited that were “ painted 
in the United States by a woman ;” and the hanging 
committee, who have hung it over a door in the corridor, 
seem to put a very different estimate upon it from that 
of the committee which awarded the prizes. On the 
other hand, it might be difficult to make a better selec- 
tion for the Thomas B. Clarke prize of $300, for * the 
best American figure composition,” than Mr, Henry 
Mosler’s “‘ Helping Grand- 
pa,” which we illustrate 
herewith. The play of 
sunlight and shadow is 
very well rendered; the 
figures are well drawn 
and well grouped, and in 
subject and sentiment the 
picture is distinctly Amer- 
ican. Nevertheless, we 
preferred the same artist’s 
“ A Ghost Story,” a Bre- 
ton interior. 
The first 
prize (for the 
painting by an American 


Hallgarten 
best oil 
under 35 years of age) 
was awarded to Mary 
Brewster Hazelton, 
Boston, for “In the Stu- 


of 


dio,” 
rupted pose ofa half nude 
rather 


showing the inter 
model—a com- 
moplace work ; the second 
prize went to J. H. Hat- 
field for “* After the Bath,” 
a good nude study of chil- 
dren ; and the third prize 
to Louise Cox for her dec- 
oratively painted figure 
“ Pomona.” 

Among the landscapes, 
few can compare, for either 
pictorial or poetic interest, 
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in color. Miss Cecilia Beaux’s portrait of Dr. J. S. Bil- 
lings, in a gorgeous red robe, is a splendid piece of work 
Mr. Thomas Eakins’s 
* "Cello Player” is hardly more than an average specimen 
of the painter, but Mrs. Albert Stickney’s ‘ Portrait 
Study” in pastel, Mr. John S. Sargent’s boldly painted 


as to the painting of drapery. 


and characteristic head of Mr. Gardiner Greene Ham- 
mond, Jr., Mr. William H. Hyde's portrait of a young 
girl in black with cherry-colored ribbons, are agreeable 
as pictures as well as, we dare say, faithful likenesses of 
the persons represented. There are, as usual, many 
good genre pieces, one of which, Mr. Lungren’s large 
painting of the “Snake Dance of the Moqui Indians,” 
is more than usually important, owing to its subject. It 
We 


mention Mr. Childe Hassam’s large and brilliant picture 


should be secured by some museum. must at least 
of girls seated in the yard or garden of a seaside cottage, 
the late Mr. Thomas Hovenden’s ambitious and fairly 
successful (though unfinished) canvas, “The Foun- 
ders of a State,” Mr. Charles C. Curran’s accurate and 
charming little study of the “ sculpture exhibition” of 
last year at the American Fine Arts Society's Gallery, 
Mr. Irving R. Wiles’s companion figure pieces, “ In the 


Garden” and “ Among the Lilies,” Mr. F. S. Church's 


pleasing “ St. Cecelia,”” Mr. Milton Lockwood's “ Over 








“HELPING GRANDPA.” DRAWN BY HENRY MOSLER FROM HIS 
with Mr. Walter L. Palm- 
er's “ December Sun- AT THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN, WHICH WON THE THOMAS Bb, Cl AKKE 
down.” Still, we would 
make an exception in 
favor of Mr. Bruce Crane’s “ The Rising Moon,” the Teacups,” Mr. F. D. Millet’s carefully finished picture, 
which shows this rising painter at his best. We “The Overture,” a scene out of old English country 
must mention, also, Mr. Henry A. Ferguson’s “A life, Mr. William H. Howe's successful cattle piece, 


Pool in the Woods; Mr. Smillie’s 
“Brush Island, Cohasset; and Mr. George Wharton 


excellent marine, 
Edwards's “ Sunshine and Rain,” a glimpse through a 
passing shower of a distant village on a hill-side, with 
the grassy hummocks in the foreground partly beaten 
down by the rain. The artist has seldom, to our knowl- 
edge, painted anything so well studied and so success- 
ful. Mr. Walter Clark’s 
scape with a river winding through the distance and 


“Sundown,” a wide land- 
an old farm-house nearer to the spectator’s left, is full 
Mr. C. A. Platt’s “ 


a clever landscape sketch from 


of promise. Larkspur” is in reality 
a garden path, with a 
group of the tall blue flowers for a dominant note in the 
centre. Other good landscapes are Mr. Arthur Parton’s 
broadly treated “September Day,” Mr. Guy Rose’s 
“Early Spring Morning,” with a man ploughing under 
the blossoming cherry trees, Mr. R. M. Shurtleff’s 
“Through the Woods to the Lake,” and Mr. Herbert 
Denman’s * A May Morning.” 

Some of the portraits are among the most interesting 
works in Mr. Thomas W. Dewing’s 


small portrait of a lady is, like all the artist’s work, re- 


the exhibition. 


fined in drawing, but is even more than usually morbid 


“An Early Start to Market,’”’ Mr. Harry Roseland’s 
“Reading the Future,” Mr. Charles E. Procter’s “ The 
Broken Mr. 


Touches,’ Frances 


String,” Francis C. Jones's “ Finishing 


“ The 


and Throop Ordway’s 


Aquarellist.”. The exhibition closes on May 16th. 


THE SOCIETY OF AMERICAN ARTTSTS. 
THOSE of our younger painters who follow more or 
less closely Mr. Claude Monet and the French Lumin- 
arists have had things pretty much their own way at the 
Eighteenth Annual Exhibition of the society at the 
American Fine Arts Society's Galleries. So few pictures 
of those accepted were low in tone that the hanging 
committee felt constrained to cover the walls with white 
muslin ; but, even so, some of the pictures demonstrated 
the absurdity of the “ hole in the wall” theory by bring- 
Mr. Robert Reid's 


“Autumn,” for instance, certainly gave the impression, 


ing it to the test of experience. 


at first sight, of a window opening on a sunny field full 
of golden-rod, in the lane beside which a barefooted 
country girl comes forward, laden with a big bunch of 


But, the 
surprise over, the picture loses interest, and perhaps all 


the yellow flowers mingled with purple asters. 
the more because of the surprise. For if there is little 
detail to hold the eye, and if the composition is, as to 
form, meagre and unbalanced, there is a graceful move- 
ment in the figure, and one does not soon tire of its har- 
Considered as a 


mony of warm, bright tones, “tour 


de force,” the picture is a success. It gives, as so many 
of Monet’s pictures do, a momentary impression of re- 
ality. But this is followed by disappointment when we 
find that the effect disappears on the most cursory in- 
spection, and that, however willing we may be, it 


In 


analysis of color sensations, if we follow him in it, 


can- 


not be repeated. Monet's case, his very complete 


mines 


back at length something like the original impression. 


This is also the case with Mr. Reid's very pleasing study 
of different lights on the flesh of a nude model ; and in 


this picture, which he calls “ Opal,” if the initial surprise 


is less the final effect is much stronger than that pro- 


duced by his “ Autumn.” 
It is noticeable how much our younger artists tend to 


the here 


run in same grooves, are few paintings In 
the exhibition that do not distinctly show some trace of 
Monet’s influence. That of Besnard is as evident in 
Mr. Reid's * Opal” and in several othe: pictures, the most 
interesting of which isGuy 
Rose's * The Moth,” a 
nude woman with moths’ 
wings lying face down 


on the floor of a dimly lit 


studio, before a glowing 
coal tire. We will not 
Stop to ask what Mr. Rose 
meant to suggest by this 
fantastic picture; prob- 
ably only the somewhat 
trite moral that what 
seems to us most desira- 
ble is often most d inger- 
ous, and that we attain our 
ends only to burn our 
wings. Perhaps — there 
may have been a special 
intention to apply this 
moral to the case of his 
brothet iTtistS enamored 
of the light. 

At any rate, the painter 
has not only caught the 
knack of the contrasted 
li ts, but in the soft 
brownish shadows’ has 
given us a harmony very 
pleasing in itselfand much 
more like nature’ than 
many recent attempts of 
the sort. 

Another line of influence 

panei is shown in Mr, Montague 
Castle’s * Portrait,” which 
PRIZE, l is hard in uutline and as 
carefully finished as an old 
Dutch painting ; and still 


another, that of Botticelli, in Mrs. Mary F. Macmonnies’ 


“Diana.” This last painter’s larger decorative piece, 
“The Breeze,” also betrays much study of the old Italian 
masters in its attempt at expressing motion by means 
of line; and the same influence is felt again in Mr. Ben- 
son's really excellent picture, ** Summer,” to which has 
very properly been awarded the Shaw pri of $1500. 
Yet Mr. Benson’s picture, as any one may see who buys 
or examines a photograph of it, owes its success largely 
*to its very modern treatment of color and of light. Our 
artists are still far enough from what appears to be the 


present aim of most of them—to combine with the high 


t 


key and the exact color analysis of the luminarists the 


expressiveness and grace of form of the older Italian 


masters. But there is nothing like aiming high, and 


come nearer to the mark then any one 
He and Mr. Thayer have long 
constituted one of the many little groups into which our 
to fall. 


noted for their preoccupation about tone and indifference 


Mr. Benson has 


who has preceded him. 
They have both been 


artists seem naturally 


to modelling. In the works shown in the’ present ex- 
hibition the modelling of both has improved very con- 
siderably. Mr. Thayer’s half-length “ Diana” is in this 
respect as great an advance upon his recent work as Mr. 
his If this habit of 


working together and learning from one another con- 


Benson’s “ Summer” is upon 
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tinues we shall doubtless have within a few years that 
distinctively American school’so much desired by certain 
critics. But perhaps they will not like it when they get 
it. 

One of those who has not shared in the general 
rush toward the light is Mr. Robert van Vorst- 
Sewell, whose ‘Groves of Persephone,” with 
a group of sleeping Bacchantes, is rather tamely 
conventional. It is difficult to imagine ladies with 
the complexions of sybarites throwing their nude 
bodies on a bed of pine needles and tangled roots 
as though they were uncrumpled rose leaves, and 
Mr. Sewell does not in any way help us out of 
the difficulty. Low in tone, but full of intention 
in its way, is Mr. Wilton Lockwood’s “ Girl in 
White,” painted upon unprimed canvas in a very 
bold and individual manner. Mr. Henry Prell- 
witz’s “ Dusk” is a charming fancy, somewhat 
in the manner of Mr, Dewing, who has a grace- 
ful “ Portrait” of a lady in the exhibition. Of 
several impressions of Japanese scenery, Mr. F. 
A. Bicknell’s “Temple of Syexaru” seems to us 
best. Mr. W.A. Coffin has rarely done anything 
better than his “ Sunset in the Somerset Valley— 
Pennsylvania.” Itis one of the most pleasing land- 
scapes in the exhibition, although hardly more so 
than Mr. E. M. Taber’s “ A Winter Evening,” a 
view over snowy hills, blue in the distance, which 
was evidently painted from nature. The artist 
has, however, committed the mistake of painting 
thinly in a quick drying dark color over a heavy white 
priming, with the result that his picture is already cracked 
all across the part of the canvas so treated. 

Of other interesting pictures we must mention Mr. 
Thayer's delightful study of “Roses,” Edith Mitchell 
Prellwitz’s lovely child picture, ‘“ The Book and the 
Rose,” John Humphreys Johnson’s exceedingly clever 
portrait study in reds, Mary H. Whipple’s “ Carnations,” 
Mr. John S, Sargent’s portrait of a child with hydrangeas, 
Mr. Bruce Crane’s “ The White Hills,” Mr. Charles A. 
Platt’s * A Garden in Winter,” Mr. August Franzen’s 
“The Tramp,” the only good American genre piece in 
the exhibition (and by a foreigner!), Mr. Edmund C. 
Tarbell's “ Girl with White Azaleas,” and Mr. Willard 
L. Metcalf's “ Gloucester Harbor,” awarded the Webb 
prize of $300 for the best landscape in the exhibition. 

We note that two of the three small galleries were 
closed, and the large Vanderbilt Gallery was but half filled. 
We believe that the method of rejecting pictures with- 
out a vote is largely responsible for this. After examin- 
ing and passing upon a few hundred works, jurymen 
naturally find it difficult to appreciate properly those that 
come after. 
fusé because of fatigue or indifference to consider a pic- 


Under the present system they may all re- 


ture, and it is rejected, while if a vote were made nec- 
essary in each case, interest would be excited and the 
picture, if a good one, would find champions ; if bad, would 
be condemned for cause, and not out of laziness. The 
public has a right to find fault with a system under which 
few things but clever sketches which appeal strongly to 
the artists by their purely technical merits 
stand a chance of being admitted. The 


“ SUMMER.” 


A GLIMPSE OF DANISH ART. 


A LARGE collection of Danish paintings would be 
likely to present an appearance of having received the 
overflow of Russia, Sweden and Norway, and Germany. 





FROM THE PAINTING BY 


IN MR. CHARLES M, KURTZ’S EXHIBITION OF DANISH PICTURES. 


Two small collections have been seen here ; that shown 
at The World’s Fair in Chicago, and that recently im- 
ported by Mr. Charles M. Kurtz, and exhibited by him 
at the St. Louis Exposition, The Art Institute of Chicago, 
The Cincinnati Art Museum, at Klackner’s Gallery in 
New York, and in other cities. This last, though the 
smaller, was by far the better collection of the two. At 
Chicago, German influence was plainly visible in the 
big and bad mythological paintings of Professor Froelich, 
though the subjects were drawn from Victor Hugo’s 
“ Legende des Siécles.” Mr. A. A. Jerndorf’s Old Tes- 
tament pictures, “ The Deluge” and “ The Jews in the 
Wilderness,” were also German in manner, over-empha- 
sizing every little literary or dramatic point at the ex- 
pense of pictorial truth and consistency. Mr. M. Engel- 
stedt’s ‘‘ Sacrifice of Isaac” was the only picture of this 
class which showed any originality, and that not in the 
figures, but in the rocky summit of the hill starred with 
anemones, which may have been painted from studies 
actually made in Palestine. The Danish sculptors are, 
however, more under the influence of Russia, and es- 
pecially of the spirited statuettes of Professor Ginsburg. 
Many of our readers will recall Mr. A. J. Bundgaard’s 
charming statue of ‘“ The Will 0’ the Wisp,” a mischie- 
vous-looking nude urchin holding up a lantern at arm’s 
length, and looking back as though to leara whether the 
mortal who is supposed to be the victim of his deceit 
was still following him. 

In landscape the common qualities of Scandinavian 
painting are more obvious than in figure work; and 





public wants to see pictures of interest- 
ing subjects, and carried to that degree 
of finish as to be comprehensible to the 
average educated person. And we fear 
that until the public is satisfied in this 
particular, the exhibitions of the society 
will fail to be financially successful. 
The very small display of sculptures 
in the central gallery includes Mr. Mac- 
monnies’ pretty group in bronze that he 
calls “ Venus and Adonis,” and his 
statuette of Shakespeare. In the feat- 
ures of the latter he has followed the 
death mask a trifle too closely. Death 
is in more senses than one a great level- 
ler, and the features of poets and states- 
men, as is well known to collectors of 
these objects, seldom retain any traces 
of the qualities that made them famous 
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in their lifetime. ‘The difficulty imposed 
by the topheavy style of costume of the 
Elizabethan age has not been entirely 
mastered, A group in bronze, a boy 
and wild geese. was by Mr. Karl Bitter, 
intended for a fountain, and some clever heads and 
statuettes in plaster were shown by Mr, B, L, Platt, C. 
A. Lopez, and Miss Bessie O. Potter, 


“THE RISING MOON.” 





IN MR. CHARLES M. KURTZ’S EXHIBITION OF DANISH PICTURES. 


several of the Danish painters seem to have found their 
Will o’ the Wisp in Prince Eugen, of Sweden, whose 
impressionistic experiments have led Mr, Viggo Peder 
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FROM THE PAINTING BY EDVARD PETERSEN 


sen and Mr. Lorenz V. Henrichsen far from any artistic 
terra firma. ‘The Watermill,” painted by the former, 
is a picture of an indigo-colored pond in a landscape, 
blazing with red and yellow; and the latter painter’s 
“Evening Sun” is still cruder and more extravagant. 
In Mr. Kurtz’s collection were several excellent 
landscapes, not of the impressionist variety, 
though giving a very vivid sense of open air, as is 
the case also with the best Swedish and Norwe- 
gian landscapes. We need mention but Mr. Peter 
S. Kroeyer’s “ Summer,” a realistic and very thor- 
ough study of a bush of white Guelder’s-rose in 
flower; Oscar Matthiesen’s “Landscape, from 
the West Coast of Denmark,” and Edvard Peter- 
sen’s “ The Rising Moon,” with a lonely way- 
farer walking along a dusty road toward the low 
hills in the distance. 

But Danish painting seems to run to still life 
and genre rather than to landscape. It is at its 
worst when it essays the ideal, as we have seen 
to be the case with Professor Froelich, who, 
nevertheless, is an important personage in his 
native country, a Councillor of State and Knight 
of the Order of the Dannebrog. But in the paint- 
ing of scenes of actual life, the Danish artists are 
distinguished by simple, unforced feeling, real in- 
terest in their subject, and indifference to display. 
The drawing we reproduce by Viggo Johansen, 
after one of his pictures, suggests what is best 
in Danish art. The old woman feeding an infant 
is charming, mainly because of the fact that the artist 
forgot himself, and even his art to abandon himself 
wholly to the subject. There is in the Kurtz collection 
a painting of a similar subject, “ Granny at the Cradle,” 
by a talented pupil of Johansen’s, Miss Anna Sofie Peter- 
sen. It is marked by the same negative, but not the 
less valuable quality, an absence of that self-conscious- 
ness which so often makes pictures of genre offensive. 
These Danish painters never seem to say, ‘‘ See how well 
we can paint,” or “ See what kind hearts we have, and 
how deeply we sympathize with the sorrows and the 
joys of the poor.” They do not, even, as Millet did, 
erect the poor man into a type of humanity at large. 
They are content to paint him as he is in the eyes of 
his neighbors, and are content also with that degree of 
skill which just enables them to do So. 








MINOR EXHIBITIONS. 

ONE of the most interesting of recent New York ex- 
hibitions was that held at the Manhattan Club of paint- 
ings belonging to members, one of whom contributed 
more than a dozen pictures of mark from a collection 
but little known to the public. Among these were 
Corot’s beautiful landscape, “ Evening, Lake Nemi,” the 
late George Fuller’s “ Romany Girl,” Troyon’s “ The 
Water Cart,” a Daubigny “ Landscape,” of 1872, Con- 
stable’s “ A Weir on the Stour,” and examples of Cou- 
ture, Roybet, Bonvin, Dupré, and Diaz. Aside from 
this remarkable group, there were two important dec- 
orative pieces by Delacroix, “‘ Juno Be- 
seeching Zolus” and “ Eurydice Gath- 
ering Flowers,” which, with a large 
Corot, “ Diana,” were lent by Mr. Inglis. 
Of a number of fine marine and genre 
subjects by Mr. Winslow Homer was a 
remarkably realistic ‘‘ Moonlight Coast 
ie of Maine.” Of the late George Inness 
there were several good examples, es- 
pecially his “Sunny Autumn Day ;” and 
the late A. H. Wyant was represented 
by one of his most charming land- 
scapes, “ Mountain and Lake.” Roy- 
bet’s “ Louis XI. Hunting” was highly 
interesting in subject and treatment and 
fine in color. There were a really good 
Bouguereau, a study of two nude chil- 
dren sleeping ; a Knaus, “ The Village 
Dance,” full of character and action; a 
specimen of Detaille at his best, in his 
“Souvenir des Grandes Manceuvres ;” 
and an amusing picture of a “Sem- 
inary Alarm,” caused by fighting cats, 
by T. E. Rosenthal. As will be seen, 
it was a very miscellaneous gathering. 
There was one picture in the collec- 
tion which had had a place in the gallery when it 
belonged to the late A. T. Stewart. This was East- 
man Johnson’s small canvas “The Confab” of two 
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children in a barn—one of the most delightfui bits of 
genre he ever painted. 

AN exhibition of fourteen paintings by Claude Monet 
was lately held at the American Art Galleries. All are 
views, from nearly the same point, of the west front of 
the cathedral of Rouen, but taken under as many differ- 
ent effects of light as there are pictures. The cathedral 
is shown blue-gray in fog, white in full sunlight, rose- 
colored at sunset, and so on; and each painting is little 
more than a color symphony, small attention being paid 
to form, as such. To many visitors, even of those who 
now profess to admire Monet because he has become a 
celebrity, an exhibition of cardboard models lit by color- 
ed lights would give greater satisfaction. To get more 
than that degree of pleasure, 
the spectator must have been 
in the habit of connoting ef- 
fects of color, form, light, and 
atmosphere, much as does 
the painter himself. Inthat ~- 
case only he will be able to 
appreciate the high degree of 


in his special line of work. 


THE interesting collection 
of lithographs at Wunder- 
lich’s by contemporary ar- 
tists, referred to last month, 
included some two dozen 
recent examples by Whist- 
ler. “ The Priest’s House, 
Rouen,” a_ picturesque old 
building over a dark arch- 
way, is treated with almost 
as much loving attention to 
detail as some of the artist's 
early London etchings, but 
with a much freer hand. 
“ The Fair, Lyme Regis,” is 
a delightful impressionistic 
study of a crowded street, 
something that no one else 
has done quite as well. In 
“The Manager’s Window, 
Gaiety Theatre,” the few 
little figures introduced are 
equally telling; and “ The 
Duet,” two ladies dressed in 
black at the piano, is remark- 
able for the amount of both 
form and color which it con- 
tains and suggests. 





THE Cosmopolitan Art 
Club of Chicago has just 
closed an exhibition of un- 
usual strength for one almost 
purely local. This club in- 
cludes a little group of men 
—Peyraud, Maratta, Roeck- 
er, Wendt, Vincent, Rob- 
bins, Methven — who paint 
Western landscape with real 
feeling. The first four or Panik 
five have breadth and pure, 
fresh color; Robbins adds 
to these a sensitive delicacy ; 
Methven transcribes flat 
fields and meandering lanes 
or brooks in a dim, stiff, decorative manner. Among 
figure painters, their strongest members are: E. A. 
Burbank, who paints character heads, negroes, and the 
like in a hard-and-fast Munich manner; and Han- 
son, a Dane, who treats domestic subjects as the 
Danes do, in bold, simple contrasts of color. The 
largest piece of sculpture shown was a big academic 
life study by Johannes Gelert, “ Wounded American 
Soldier,” in a most unsoldierly and un-American state 
of nudity. Lorado Taft and Emile Wuertz contributed 
capable portrait busts; Miss Bessie Potter, who had 
made a reputation for dashing statuettes of fin-de-siécle 
ladies, was unworthily represented by a portrait bust 
and a small figure of a child. A new man, Leonard 
Crunelle, exhibited some little girl’s heads, soft, wistful, 
and touching. H.A. MacNeil sent numerous studies 
and sketches of Indians, “‘ A Ute Madonna” being the 
most important, 


“THE GRANDMOTHER.” 


THE ART CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA on April Igth 
closed its highly creditable sixth annual exhibition of 
water-colors and pastels. Among the New Yorkers 
represented were Thomas B. Craig, Bruce Crane, 
T. de Thulstrup, Charles Warren Eaton, Ben Foster, 
Childe Hassam, J. T. Howe, Will H. Low, C. Mor- 
gan Mcllhenny, Leon Moran, Charles Mente, W. Mer- 
ritt Post, F. K. M. Rehn, John J. Redmond, Frieda 
Voelter Redmond, and Rosina Emmet Sherwood. The 
late Will S. Rebinson sent “ Surf at Evening,” “ Sum- 
mer Morning,” and * Dutch Fisher-Folk.” Leonard Ocht- 
man’s * Late Afternoon Among the Hills of Connecti- 
cut” was a slight variation of the same difficult subject 


of snow-fields with which he recently grappled so suc- 


Mr, Lungren showed a large and 


‘ 


cessfully in oil colors. 


SEE **A GLIMPSE OF DANISH ART,’ ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE. 


vigorous pastel called ‘‘ The Wind from the Desert,” and 
another, a starlit landscape, less intelligibly called “ In- 
trospection.” The Art Club’s gold medal was awarded 
to Henry B. Snell for his clever “* Docking a Liner,” 
recently shown in New York at the exhibition of the 
American Water-Color Society. From Boston there 
were no less than fifteen water-colors by Ross Turner. 

Prosper L. Senet sent two picturesque views of the 
Old Park, St. George’s, Bermuda. A richly colored life- 
size pastel study from the nude, called “ Lantern Glow,” 
by Hugh H. Breckenridge, another Philadelphian, at- 
tracted much attention. The yellow illumination of the 
flesh proceeds from two Chinese lanterns. That dis- 
tinguished artist, Mrs. Sarah C. Scars, also of the Quaker 
City, had two portraits in pastel, as marked for their 
broad and unconventional treatment as “ Selecting Min 
iatures,”” by Mrs. Alice Barber Stephens, was for its del- 
icate water-color manipulation. 


CRAYON STUDY, MADE FOR HIS PAINTING, BY 
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CHICAGO ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION, 
THE “clou” of the Chicago Architectural Club ex- 

hibition, which closed on April 7th, was an eight-foot 

plan and bird's-eye view, very skilfully painted by H. M. 

Garden, of the new Lake Front Park. The park is 

to be created by filling in the lake for a distance of 

about a thousand feet from the shore, so that the Illinois 

Central tracks will find themselves some distance in- 

land, instead of upon the edge of the water. These 

tracks are to be depressed, and ornamental viaducts are 
to bridge them, connecting the new park with the old 
strip where United States troops camped out during 
the Pullman strike. The scheme exhibited treats the 
entire space in the manner of a formal garden, with 
straight walks and drives, 
bounding lawns embellished 
with statuary. In the centre 

a classic music pavilion is 

planned, fronting upon a 

grand basin and monument- 

al fountain, after the style of 
the Court of Honor at The 

Fair. No other buildings are 

to be placed upon these state- 

ly pleasure grounds, but at 
one end it is proposed to 
group various armories and 
public buildings, at the other 
the Field Columbian Mu- 
seum and the Crevar Library, 
all to be built in a Renais- 
sance style. This is, of course, 

a mere suggestion of the 

club, drawn up at the re- 

quest of the Municipal Im- 


provement League, but it is 


quite possible that some- 
thing of the kind will be 


adopted, ilthor gh, in so tar 


as the buildings are concern- 


ed, the new City Hall has 
Mr. Henry 


Ives Cobb, an architect not 


been allotted to 


likely to be governed by 
other people's ideas, The 
Field Columbian Museum 
still continues to inhabit C. B. 
Atwood's beautiful Grecian 


art palace, and will probably 
do so until it falls down. 
Other intere sting obj cts 
at this architectural show 
were Vedder's designs for 


the panels of the Congres- 


sional Library ; a small color- 





ie Sisko 


ed plaster model, by The Tif- 
fany Co, of the G. A. R. 
Memorial Hall for the New 
Public 


mae 


of 


Library of Chicago ; 
and exhibits made by various 
architectural clubs of 30S- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia, 
and St. Louis. The clever- 
ness with which American 
architects adapt old styles to 
modern purposes is shown 
IGGO JOHANSEN. in Carrere and 

“Wife” 


French Renaissance manner, 


Hastings’ 


building in the 


with much rich but pure or- 
nament ; in Jenny and Mundie’s Chicago office building ; 
in Ernest Flagg’s pompous Roman State Capitol for 
Washington, with its admirable ground plan; in the 
Farwell residences at Lake Forest, by Arthur Heun: 
the one a red brick building of stately English Gothic, 
the other an Elizabethan timbered cottage ; and in Wil- 
son Eyre’s Italian garden for Mr. Beauvan Borie or his 
English country house for Mr, Charles Bowes, The 
latter, with its picturesque environment of hedge and 
garden steps and gate posts, shows the advantage of * 
having an architect design the surroundings as well as 
the houses. Mr. Eyre also sends a charming cottage at 
Jenkintown, R. I., which one may accept thankfully as 
the American style of country architecture. 
I, MCDOUGALL, 


“ ALAS! for the painter who can win only the appro- 
bation of women!” says Alfred Stevens. 
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TO WHAT EXTENT MAY THE PORTRAIT PAINTER BE 
PERMITTED TO IDEALIZE HIS SITTER? 

STRICT fidelity to the natural coloring of the sitter is 
not absolutely essential in order to establish a certain 
degree of resemblance ; but a close following of nature 
here is indispensable, if the picture is to be a truthful 
record of personality. In proof of the first part of this 
statement, we have only toconsider that an ordinary pho- 
tograph, if the subject has been properly focussed, will 
reproduce so closely the form and features as to insure 
recognition by one’s familiar associates at a glance. That 
this recognition is not necessarily approval, we all know 
who have suffered from the grotesque misrepresenta- 
tions resulting from arbitrary foreshortenings and other 
unfavorable possibilities developed by the conventional 
photographic process. With the painter, this question 
of foreshortening is more or less a matter of taste and 
judgment, and, as we have shown, may in his hands be 
skilfully employed to enhance beauty and conceal de- 
fects. It is, however, to the coloring in a picture we 
look to bestow that touch of vitality which is a nec- 
essary condition if the portrait is to represent (instead 
of merely suggesting) /ife ; for, as the old physiogno- 
mists teach us, in the “ complexion” of a man one may 
expect to read some indication of his temperament, and 
this word used by old writers conveyed a larger meaning 
than we give it to-day; hinting perhaps at character- 
istic traits, and habits of living revealed through the ex- 
ternal aspect of the flesh. It is just this impression 
which the conscientious painter endeavors to transmit 
by studying to reproduce the coloring of his sitter upon 
the canvas as it isin nature. That this coloring should 
be studied from life is indispensable if the picture is to 
be a true work of art; a fact which may surprise those 
persons who consider an expensive colored photograph 
on porcelain the height of art in portraiture. It is 
hardly necessary to say we do not mean by this to re- 
flect upon the charming art of miniature painting. 

A question now arises that must be considered, viz. : 
“Ts the portrait painter necessarily pledged to copy con- 
scientiously exactly that which is before him, even if 
this should be evidently undesirable ?”” In other words, 
may not the artist be permitted to idealize his subject to 
a limited extent, should circumstances lead him to con- 
sider this advisable, without incurring the charge of 


fiattery ? For example, if the flesh tints of a person ex- - 


hibit any exaggerated coloring, such as extreme redness, 
or a waxy pallor, a jaundiced yellow, or perhaps a per- 
vading dull brown tone, showing heavy black shadows 
beneath strongly marked features, the painter need not 
go against his conscience, if he allows himself to modify 
with qualifying tones the apoplectic crimson of one, or 
refine with pearly half tints the unbecoming brown 
flesh of another, lightening heavy cast shadows with 
warm, reflected lights, and enriching dull tints with 
transparent reds; and who will censure him for adding 
the faintest flush of delicate rose to the too pale cheek 
of an invalid or a sparkle to the faded eye, which 
nature evidently intended us to see there? 

The artist may also, for his justification here, remem- 
ber that a person who is “sitting still” for the express 
purpose of being painted is rarely seen at his or her 
best. A woman grows fatigued after awhile with the 
strain of holding the same position, and her efforts at 
endurance are expressed in the tense lines of the face. 
A mechanical effort to smile results in a contortion of 
the facial muscles devoid of any suggestion of pleasure 
oramusement. The busy man of the world becomes 
wearied with his enforced repose, and betrays this by 
relaxed muscles and a dulness of expression very differ- 
ent from the keen and alert glance familiar to those who 
know him well. The young artist has to consider these 
conditions, and make due allowance while proceeding 
with his work; otherwise, absorbed in the technical 
complications of reproducing rounded forms upon a flat 
plane, he loses sight of his intention to make the best of 
his sitter, and falls into copying what is before him, 
thus perpetuating the man at his worst. For what or- 
dinary mortal will look gracious and amiable while 
feeling tired and bored! 

Let me introduce a word of warning just here in re- 
gard to making “the best” of people. Be sure it is 
their best, and not some improvement upon nature you 
are kindly bestowing for your own artistic satisfaction. 
Even remarkably ugly people are often strangely well 
satisfied with their personal appearance, and will resent 
any attempt upon the part of the painter to smooth 





away their cherished defects or improve a personality 
sufficiently pleasing to themselves. 

The following definitions are given here as pertinent 
to our subject, in answer to a request for information by 
a student: The words “character” and “likeness,” 
when employed in criticising a portrait, may be intended 
to convey two entirely different meanings, while it is 
also quite possible under certain conditions that these 
terms may be so used as to become identical in their 
signification. The expression “a characteristic like- 
ness,” which is in common use (and is quite legitimate), 
would be mere tautology were these words necessarily 
synonymous. For example, in making a criticism, one 
might find the character of the head and features toler- 
ably correct; that is to say, the proportions right, the 
general coloration true to nature, and even the drawing 
of details admirable, and yet the portrait might be un- 
satisfactory because of some peculiarity in expression, 
inadvertently caught by the artist—a compression of the 
lips, perhaps, or drooping of the eyelids which was not 
habitual in the sitter, therefore unfamiliar to his friends. 
Such a portrayal would provoke the criticism that the 
picture was not a “characteristic likeness,” though the 
resemblance to the individual could not be denied. 
There are many little things which exert an influence 
upon the likeness, each of which, unimportant perhaps 
in itself, will cause a distinct impression upon the whole. 
The mouth is a feature which requires the most careful 
study, as any error of line, form, or color is hopelessly 
evident., One naturally looks to the mouth in nature 
as the keynote of expression in a face. It is—so physi- 
ognomists tell us—the feature which is above all the 
most faithful index of character. M. B. O. FOWLER. 


(To be continued.) 





DRAWING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 





II.—THE CROSS DRAWING-BOOKS. 


Pn TOA HE attention of -our 
readers was called re- 
cently to the impor- 
tance of introducing 
free-hand drawing as 
aregular course in our 
public schools, and to 
some of the difficul- 
ties in the way. Chief 





among these difficul- 
ties is the lack of train- 
ed teachers. An ef- 
fort to fill this need 
has been made in sev- 
eral States by the establishment of Normal Art 
Schools; but although we have happily found occa- 
sion to chronicle from time to time the successful 
working of some of these institutions, the untrained 
teacher is still with us in great force, and must be 
reckoned with. The only way to meet the require- 
ments of the case is by the use of good text-books, 
manuals, and drawing-books, systematicaliv graded, so 
as to ensure that the progress made shall be lasting, and 
yet varied enough to give some play to the pupil’s in- 
dividuality. Several of the systems which we have ex- 
amined seem to us to fail in the latter requirement. We 
are well aware that the task is by no means an easy one, 
and it is no reflection on a compiler’s ability as a 
draughtsman, or as teacher of a class, or superintendent 
of a school, to say that he has failed in his system of 
drawing-books to provide for the free development of 
the individual pupil. A system must, perforce, be some- 
what arbitrary, and must treat not only pupils, but teach- 
ers also,en masse. Still, some freedom is possible, and 
it is mainly because they have taken pains to guard 
against the work of both teachers and taught degenerat- 
ing into mere mechanical routine, that we have promised 
to examine in some detail the books published by Ginn 
& Co., which have been prepared by Mr. Anson K. 
Cross and Miss Amy Swain. 

In the first place, their system is not a text-book sys- 
tem only. The authors have provided books, drawing- 
cards, and models, in the use of the last of which 
especially the intelligence of both teacher and pupil will 
count for much. The cards and models are for the pu- 
pil ; the books are for the teacher, and explain what is to 
be expected from the pupil at various stages of the 
course, how to vary instruction in free-hand drawing 
with perspective, mechanical and architectural drawing, 
and the historical study of ornament. We cannot fully 





endorse the use of the card exercises for the very first 
steps. It is our opinion that the pupil should begin 
from the very start to draw from the round; but Mr. 
Cross’s experience as a teacher may have gone far to 
justify his use of the flat copy for the first lessons. 
Further on, we observe, he warns the teacher that the 
drawings of natural objects are not to be copied, but to 
be referred to as guides, showing the manner in which 
real objects of the kind depicted may be represented. 
This is what we believe to be the best way of teaching 
whenever it is feasible, but with many of our teachers it 
may not be possible to begin in this way. This apart, 
we can give unqualified praise to the drawing-cards. 
Their cool grayish tint is pleasing and does not fatigue 
the eye, as a crude white or a warmer tone would do. 
We have already alluded to the fact that the precise line 
aimed at is led up to by feeling for it, exactly as an 
artist would do. On the same principle, The Art Ama- 
teur is always happy to publish artists’ sketches in which 


the “ false lines,” so called (for they frequently denote a 
change of position of the model or of the artist), are suf- 
fered to remain. The great value of such sketches in a 
system like that which we are examining is due to the 
fact that they teach the student how the zdea of a square 
or circle or other figure may be communicated without 
merely mechanical accuracy of outline. In his Grammar 
Lessons (P. S.), Mr. Cross says: “ Pupils should not be 
expected to draw perfect lines or represent forms cor- 
rectly at the first touch, as this is impossible for any 
one.” We may add that when it is apparently done by 
a very facile draughtsman, the line produced, though it 
may please by its purity and decision, is invariably incor- 
rect. Michael Angelo even did not hit the exact con- 
tour of a figure at the first stroke. With this in mind, 
the teacher is not likely to be led to make the mistake 
of the old-time copy-book, which told the pupil to “ Prac- 
tice on this circle until you can draw it correctly ; for if 
you cannot draw one circle correctly, how can you draw 
ten?” To which it was added a little further on, “ Until 
you can draw a correct outline of the human figure, you 
can never begin to model it.” The real facts are that 
a just appreciation of the relative position, size, and so 
on of ten circles on a page is of more importance than 
the ability to draw any one or all of them severally, for 
that can be done with a pair of compasses; and that it 
is both easier and better to determine the outline by 
means of modelling than to model up to a predeter- 
mined outline. 

Again, although geometrical figures are used, the 
children are not confined, as they are in some other 
systems, to mere manual exercises. The square is 
drawn as one side of a cube, and regular forms, such as 
the cylinder and sphere, are taught as types of solids. 
Geometrical forms are given as early as the ninth week 
in “arrangements,” suggesting ornaments, such as the 
Greek fret. Some of the natural objects drawn are ad- 
mirably selected to further develop.this idea, such as 
drawings of an envelope and a paper tag, which lose 
none of their character as representations of real objects 
by being so used. But we should prefer to see the bam- 
boo handle of the Japanese fan in Fig. 30 treated as a 
cylinder rather than as a flat parallelogram. A circle 
in false perspective even would“be better than the ar- 
bitrary simplicity of the geometrical diagram, which 
represents the circle by its diameter, and the curved 
surface of the handle by a flat plane. But it is proper 
to add that faults of this sort are not frequent in Mr. 
Cross’s cards. When we come to the drawing-books, 
we find on the first page foreshortened leaves and 
slightly but properly modelled fruits, the leaves com- 
pared to types which themselves are generalizations 
from many leaves of the same kind, as a typical violet 
leaf drawn from several actual violet leaves ; a type of 
sorrel, after many sorrel leaves. This we believe to be 
the true method, to lead the pupil to form types from 
actual observation, with which he may afterward com- 
pare his further observations. Our only quarrel with 
Mr. Cross is that at the start (in the drawing cards) he 
assumes such typical forms as the square and circle, 
instead of leading the pupil to form them by observa- 
tion. But, we repeat, he has had to contend with the 
facts that the teacher has to be taught as well as the 
pupil, and that innovations in the established routine, 
however seriously needed, cannot be accomplished all 
at once. 





A BEGINNER choosing a model to draw from would 
do well to select either an old man or an old woman, 
who will sit quieter than a younger person, 
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TALKS ON ELEMENTARY DRAWING. 


THE CONSIDERATION OF 
SOME POSSIBLE DIFFI- 
CULTIES., 
P to the present time we 
have in these papers been 
speaking only of outline 
drawings; considering 
the form of the 
subject to be 
drawn, its general 
proportions, and 
the best method of 
placing it upon the 
paper. It may be 
well in the future 
to spend a little 
time in the consid- 
eration of light and 
shade, of textures, 


FIGURE I. 


of color values,and 
such subjects, re- 
membering always that these papers deal with all such 
matters in only the most elementary way. But before 
turning to the more involved problems of light and 
shade, let us pause awhile and view some possible errors 
that may have crept into the work. 

As these talks have progressed from month to month, 
it has been supposed that any who follow them have 
vigorously tested and carried out the hints given, and 
that quite a large number of drawings have as a result 
accumulated in each student’s portfolio. It would give 
me great pleasure if we could look at these drawings 
together, talking over the merits of one, the mistakes of 
another, and explaining perhaps in a few moments that 
which it would require weeks of correspondence to make 
clear. But as this may not be, we can only suppose 
some of these drawings to be before us, and trying to 
imagine the most probable mistakes, give a word of 
caution against their repetition. 

It is probable, in the first place, that you have been 
sitting too near your model. Do not forget that you 
should be at a distance amounting to at least three or 
four times the height of the object to be drawn. To 
be too near the model places it wzder our eyes instead 
of defore our eyes, and the picture becomes distorted. 
Such a position with relation to the subject is also apt to 
give so large a view of it that the student does not look 
at it as a whole, but in parts, and soon finds himself 
absorbed in drawing some little detail, forgetting that 
the main proportions of the whole are not yet secured. 
Possibly, too, there comes a sense of discouragement in 
this very fact, that the proportions of the model are so 
large, it seems too much to put upon paper atall. Any 
or all of these difficulties may vanish by simply chang- 
ing the position. 

Possibly, too, the subjects chosen to be drawn have 
been too elaborate. Remembering the comparison 
made at first between the early steps of art and those of 
music or literature, it is plain that we can no more leap 
to success at a bound with one than with another. Up 
to this time the student should have taken only the very 
simplest and easiest subjects ; trying not to think about 
light and shade, or color, or texture, or indeed anything 
beyond the one problem of how to draw the form of the 
object before him, so that the drawing should be in 
exact proportion, and in its outline should look exactly 
like the model. If you are in doubt as to the correct- 
ness of your lines, you will be greatly helped by looking 
at areflection of the drawing in a looking-glass. Here you 
have an entirely new view of the work, and are no longer 
blinded by the very familiar condition which we all recog- 
nize—that of having looked so long at the drawing that it 
is impossible to tell what is right and what is wrong. 
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Among those drawings made in the past weeks, which 
we now imagine lying before us for suggestions, we may 
discuss another difficulty upon which we have not yet 
touched. The drawing of elementary blocks and cones 
has by this time, it may be supposed, become very easy ; 
but possibly the student, in arranging his group for 
practice, has chanced to tilt one of the blocks so that 
the sides are no longer perpendicular with the table ot 
floor on which it stands (Fig. 1). Such an arrangement 
adds perhaps to the interest of the group, and the worker 
decides to so represent it in his drawing, but he is at 
once met with a puzzle concerning his horizon. The re- 
treating parallel lines of the other forms all vanish in 
proper directions, toward the horizon on a level with 
his eyes, but those of the tilted block seem to run off 
in directions of their own, converging, indeed, but entirely 
independently of the horizon line which has been so 
carefully sought out. Should he have been more am 
bitious and attempted to draw some such group as No. 
2 or No. 3, the same difficulty meets him; for the prin- 
ciple of these drawings is exactly the same; they diffet 
only in point of interest. 

As it is our wish to 
avoid at present any but 
the very simplest of per- 
spective rules, desiring 
rather that the reader 
shall learn to see for 
himself, and afterward 
seek the cause of such 
effects as he wishes to 
understand, there is no 
necessity for any elabo- 
rate explanation of the 
above fact. We may 
state that all that has 
been said heretofore re- 
lated to such lines as 
retreated to a_ horizon 
on a level with our eyes, 
and which we _ have 
called for convenience 
the horizon. When we 
tilta picture of a house, 
however, so that the rep- 
resentation of its side is 
no longer perpendicular, 
we see that the pictured ene 
horizon has tilted, too, 
and though the lines of 
the house still run to its 
horizon, that horizon is 
no longer our own. This is what has happened to the 
block in Fig. 1 and to the chair in Fig. 2. ‘They are no 
longer perpendicular objects, standing on the floor o1 
plane ; they take their own horizons, and to put ourselves 
so that we could take the same, we would have to tilt 
our heads just as much as they are tilted, and so lose all 
connection with all the other objects in the room. 

This you will find very clearly explained in rules on 
perspective, when you begin to study them, if you ever 
care to do so. To the analytical mind there are chances 
for problems of deep interest in the working out of 
various horizons, and the lines which tend toward them 
in vertical planes, or in horizontal ones, or any in be- 
tween. At present we have nothing to do with any 
such matters. Simply recognize that the retreating lines 
in the tilted block or chair converge just as any othet 
retreating lines do; that they do not meet upon the same 
horizon as that of the other objects, but upon one of theit 
own; and by a little practice and measurements upon 


the objects which are still standing perpendicular, you 


will be able to place your drawings without further: 


knowledge at present. 
Having progressed thus far with these lessons, notice 
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now the pictures which appear from month to month in 
The Art Amateur, and see if there is not more for you 
now in the simplest architectural sketches than ever 
before. The lines of roof and door in an outdoor 
sketch, the direction of floor and ceiling in some interior, 
the proportions of chairs and tables, books and book 
shelves, all have an added interest because it is an intel- 
ligent one. The drawings at which we look have not 
changed; it is our eyes which are opened to a new 
understanding of them, an understanding based not on 
copying the work of another, but on a little practical 
knowledge of how to do the work ourselves. That 
knowledge is at present very limited, and while this fact 
must needs teach us humility, it should be in no way 
discouraging ; rather it should have a cheering effect, in 
the thought of the immeasurable amount yet to be 
learned and yet to be enjoye d. 
ELISABETH M, HALLOWELL. 

[Through an oversight, this paper was omitted from 

its propel place, It should have immediate ly prec eded 


the article on “ Light and Shade” published last month. ] 


FIGURE 2, 


THERE is no better practice for the beginner in oil 
painting than copying a plaster cast, following the colot 
of the model as closely as possible. Only three colors 
ire necessary—white, raw umber, and black. A very 
little raw umber with the white will give the general hue 
of the cast; black and white will give the cool tint be- 
tween the light and shadows, and the shadows may be 
finally warmed, if they require it, by a slight glaze of 


raw umber. 
LEY the student in oil painting learn to work with a 


few colors. With the following palette he should be 


heures, 


able to do all he wants, whether the subject b 
landscapes, or still-life: Silver White, Yellow Ochre, 
Light Cadmium, Vermilion, Madder Lake, Light Red, 
Antwerp Blue, Permanent Blue, Cobalt, Raw Umber, 


Burnt Sienna, Bone Brown, Ivory Black. 


ONE should not enter the Louvre except to say to him- 
self: “To-day I shall look at but five or six great 
masters,” Alfred Stevens writes in his “ Impressions on 
Painting.” Later on, he declares that “ more than 
fifteen hundred pictures should be removed from the 


Louvre.” 
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A UNION of painters and sculptors from the. prin- 
cipal Western cities has been formed under the name 
of the Society of Western Artists. They propose to 
hold an annual exhibition of high standard, which shall 
make the circuit of all large towns beyond the Alle- 
ghanies. The first exhibition will be held in Chicago, 
subsequent ones will start each year from a different 
city. work reaches the required 
standard will be made full members of the gociety. 
For the present those who have banded together call 
themselves associate members only. They are: C. F. 
von Saltza, Holmes Smith, and R. P. Bringhurst, of 
St. Louis; J. W. Gies, P. Paulus, and Percy Ives, of 
Detroit; T. C. Steele, W. Forsyth, and J. O. Adams, of 
Indianapolis; Frank Duveneck, L. H. Meakin, and H. 
F. Farny, of Cincinnati; C. H. Ault, W. J. Edmonc- 
son, and G. P. Bradley, of Cleveland; G. L. Schreiber, 
F.C. Peyraud, and H. W. Methven, of Chicago. The 
officers are: President, Frank Duveneck; Vice-presi- 
dent, William Forsyth; Secretary, H. W. Methven; 
Treasurer, G. W. Schreiber. If cohesive qualities and 
enthusiasm hold out, this should be the most important 
art organization west of Philadelphia. 


Exhibitors whose 


DURING the recent exhibition of Swedish pictures in 
Chicago, there was much comment about The Art In- 
Stitute’s suppression of a painting by Mr. Zorn called 
“The Morning Toilet,” a woman drying herself with a 
towel after the matutinal tub. It was an extremely 
realistic and skilful life study, with few elements of 
pictorial beauty. The students of the Art Institute 
were allowed to see it, but it was not publicly exhibited. 





There was much clamor in consequence, and one valued 
member of the Art Institute, a personal friend of Mr. 
Zorn, went so far as to resign. 


MILLET said of his experience in art, “It is nota 
pleasure trip, it is a fight,” and yet he had not entered 
the arena unequipped; for though he relied less on 
technical skill for his results than any master of the cen- 
tury, he had had a two years’ apprenticeship in a Cher- 
bourg studio before entering the school of the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts in Paris. 





It has been shrewdly remarked that it is unwise to 
paint a portrait for nothing, for the person who has sat 
for it never defends it when it is criticised. 





Now that one can have the most beautiful photo- 
graphs of the great pictures of all the foreign museums, 
it is sheer folly to form a collection of painted copies. 
Yet one reads occasionally that this is still done. 








THE SECRET OF GREAT DRAUGHTSMANSHIP. 


AFTER looking over a collection of Japanese draw- 
ings, Mr. F. Edward Hulme, in “ The Birth and Devel- 
opment of Ornament,” is led to remark: “ We are at 
once struck by the closeness of observation and the 
wonderful facility with which a great deal is expressed 
by means so slight, a few touches put on with master- 
hand conveying at once some incident of daily life, or it 
may be some scene of mountain, woodland, or surging 
flood. In some of these drawings we see a couple of 
wrestlers represented in eighteen entirely different posi- 
tions, from the preliminary grip to the final overthrow, 
and each is full of spirit and life. If any of our readers 
fail to realize what power of drawing this means, they 
may very advantageously try even half a dozen render- 
ings of the same theme, when we may venture to affirm 
that they will rise from their task with a considerable 
accession of respect for Japanese draughtsmanship.” 

That such draughtsmanship is not lightly acquired may 
be judged from the following note written by the great 
artist, Hokousai, as a preface to his “ One Hundred 
Views of the Fushi Yama,” the sacred mountain of 
Japan: “I had the mania to draw the form of ob- 
jects when I was six years old. When I was fifty, I 
had published an infinity of drawings, but all that I have 
produced before the age of seventy is not worth consid- 
ering. It was when I was seventy-three years old that I 
began to understand the real structure of nature, of 
animals, of herbs, of trees, of birds, of fishes, and in- 
sects. Consequently [ shall have advanced much fur- 
ther at eighty; at ninety I shall begin to know the mys- 
tery of things ; at one hundred I shall have attained a de- 
gree of marvellous achievement, and at one hundred and 
ten every point and every line in my work shall be life- 
like. I ask of those who will live as long as I to watch 
and see if I keep my promise.” Hokousai died at ninety. 


HINTS ABOUT OUT-OF-DOORS SKETCHING. 






OMMONLY the idea of 
sketching from nature is 
associated with cheerful 
memories of some fa- 
vorite sketching ground, 
on the edge of the woods 
or by the bank of some 
stream; and if one is 
a water-colorist, it is 
not accompanied by the 
thought of a heavy and 
cumbersome apparatus. 
A palette-box of moist 
colors, containing a few brushes and a pencil, a bottle 
of water with two tin cups fitting it, a sketch-block, an 
umbrella and a camp-stool, are all that are really neces- 
sary, and sometimes the camp-stool and the umbrella 
may be dispensed with. If one is neither a water-col- 
orist nor a landscape painter, he cannot too soon begin 
to be both. , 


* * 
* 


LET him choose the simplest subjects at first. One 
may be attracted most by rare and fugitive effects, by 
rich and complicated subjects; that does not require 
much study; but to reproduce such subjects and such 
effects is given only to the master of his art. The 
novice should bear in mind that mastery is to be acquired 
slowly, and little by little. A rock by the sea-side, a 
tree-trunk against the sky, a tuft of herbage, a branch, 
a cart, a ~vheel-barrow, an old barrel offer difficulties 
enough, both of drawing and of color ; difficulties which 
will not be surmounted at the first effort. The student 
has, in al' probability, already drawn such subjects from 
copy ; and he will, at first, keep naturally and justifiably 
to his copy-book manner. But he will soon find quali- 
ties in nature which the pencil or crayon, as he has been 
taught to use it, does not express, and something of 
what pleased him in his copies he will not find in nature 
at all. He will, therefore, insensibly begin to acquire a 
mode of working of his own, through attempting to ex- 
press new facts, even though at the loss of some of the 
smoothness and facility which he had acquired by prac- 
tice indoors. But it is just at this point that he wii! 
need a friendly hint, to keep him from going to extremes. 
The copy-book exercises, even when faulty, as they often 
are, are usually of simple subjects, simply treated. The 
beginner, in sketching from nature, will be tempted to 
try to improve upon them by elaboration, by adding 
much detail. But what he should do is to try to express 
more of nature by means equally simple. Let him make 
truer outlines, attain juster values, approach more nearly 
the general tone of the object, for those are what count 
for most. And he will find it easier to do this if he 
keep for a time to motives that are large and simple, 
and that offer a marked effect of light and shade or a 
decided contrast of tones. 


*  * 
* 


Ir is not enough that the principal object should be 
simple—a wheel-barrow, for instance. One is no longer 
drawing from copy, and should not suppress the back- 
ground ; therefore the background should be simple 
also. The sky is the best of backgrounds, as it is most 
often simple, broad, and quite distinct in tone and in 
value from the terrestrial objects seen against it. But 
if it be impossible to get the object relieved against a 
blue or a gtay sky, let it come against some other broad 
mass of nearly uniform color, an even lawn or meadow, 
a field that has been narrowed, the sandy shore of a 
river or of the sea. One will have merely to get the 
general tone of such a background in its true relations 
to the tones of the principal object to make the latter 
“stand out” distinct as in nature. If, in addition, the 
relative tone of the foreground is exactly hit, and if fore- 
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ground passes naturally into background, the drawing 
will be altogether successful in giving the effect of out- 
of-doors, which is what we particularly require of the 
landscape painter. 


*  * 
* 


THESE are the important things to note: not the ex- 
act number of clapboards in a barn wall, or the num- 
ber of shingles in its roof, but the exact degree in which 
the general tone of the roof is darker and grayer than 
the sky, the exact degree in which its walls are lighter 
and redder than the earth of the barnyard. There may 
also be the tones of a stone foundation, of a heap of 
straw or other litter, of a green field, of the shaded side 
ard the dark interior of the barn to be considered. It 
is much more important to get all these just right in 
their relations to one another as masses, than to draw 
every stone in the wall or every straw in the heap. 


x x 
* 


IT is not at all easy for a beginner to do this, even 
when the general tones in nature are easily determined. 
Your blot of gray or of red looks dark against the white 
papers—perhaps too dark. But the moment another 
touch of color is put beside it, it may be found too light. 
You are working in shadow; your red barn is, we will 
suppose, in the sunlight, and vermilion hardly seems red 
enough. But when the green of the field near by is put 
in it turns out that a wash of Indian red would have 
been just the thing. But where the tones in nature are 
much varied, full of small lights and shadows, and 
sudden changes of color, as in foliage seen near by, the 
great difficulty for the beginner is to determine what the 
general tone is. If he regards the shadows mainly, he 
will make it too dark ; if the lights, he will make it too 
light. And if the reflected lights attract him most he 
will make his tone too blue; if the transmitted light, 
too yellow. Correct judgment comes only by practice. 





FLOWER PAINTING IN WATER-COLORS. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR TREATMENT OF THE “COUNTESS 
CASTELLANE” ROSES. 

IN Miss Maude Stumm’s charmingly fresh study of 
roses, given with The Art Amateur this month, we have 
a new variety that has not hitherto been represented. 

Use a heavy-grained paper, which, after the drawing 
has been made as delicately as possible, must be damp- 
ened with a soft sponge. If, in fastening it to the 
drawing-board, it is backed up with two or three sheets 
of blotting-paper, also dampened, it will retain the 
proper degree of moisture the longer. 

Give the lighter parts (the cool tints) of the roses a 
thin wash of Carmine, and put in the stronger color 
with a good full brush. When it runs into scarlet, use 
a little Cadmium, letting it soften into the wet color. 
The deepest shadows will need some Crimson Lake 
with the Carmine. 

Cobalt Blue and Ultramarine Yellow will give the 
lightest greens, with Yellow Ochre or Raw Sierma, and 
Blue, toned down with Raw Umber in the shadows. 
Or the Hooker greens, light and dark, may be used, 
toned down as necessary. Notice how at times the 
Carmine has crept in, and also the sparkling bits of 
white paper left untouched. 

The background is floated on very wet, with Cobalt, 
Blue Green and Charcoal Gray (or black may be used), 
and the foreground with Raw Umber and Gray, with 
the carmines and greens running into it. 

The work must be done rapidly enough to cover the 
whole paper with the high lights and half tints, while 
the colors are wet enough to blend and prevent any 
harsh lines. Then strengthen the deepest shadows as 
necessary. Use large brushes and a good body of color, 
laying it on at once as strong as wanted, or stronger, as 
it will dry up considerably lighter. If the moist water- 
colors in tubes are used, it is easy to get the rich glow- 
ing depth at one touch. Notice how the strongest effect 
in the greens and the most indication of detail is kept 
just about the three principal roses, while other parts 
melt into the background, and the two roses at the left 
have a hint of gray given with Cobalt in the first wash. 

Unless you are sure of your ability to make the pen- 
cil drawing without need of subsequent corrections, it 
is best to make it upon a separate sheet of thin paper, 
and then transfer it bodily to the paper upon which you 
intend to paint. Any abrasion of the surface of the 
paper would impede the flow of the washes. 
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LONDON STREET FLOWER VENDOR. ENGRAVED BY BAUDE AFTER THE PAINTING BY C. H. FORLD. 
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Our seasonable presentation of 
Mr. Lester’s charming drawing 
of wistaria we know will bring 
many inquiries for the proper pal- 
ette for the painting of these early 
spring blossoms. We will antici- 
pate these requests: In oil colors, 
use for the general tone Perma- 
nent Blue, White, Madder Lake, 
a little Raw Umber, Yellow Ochre, 
and Ivory Black ; in the shadows, 
Permanent Blue, Yellow Ochre, 
Light Red, Raw Umber, Madder 
Lake, and Ivory Black. In the 
very deep side accents of dark, 
use Burnt Sienna instead of Light 
Red, and omit the Raw Umber 
and Yellow Ochre. The high 
lights should be painted with Co- 
balt or Permanent Blue, White, 
Madder Lake, Yellow Ochre, and 
avery little Ivory Black. For the 
green leaves, use Antwerp Blue, 
White, Cadmium, Vermilion, and 
Ivory Black. In the shadows, use 
Cadmium, Raw Umber, Antwerp 
Blue, White, Burnt Sienna, and 
Ivory Black. For the reddish 
touches seen in young leaves, use 
Madder Lake in place of Burnt Si- 
enna, and for the stems the same 
colors given for the leaves, vary- 
ing the proportion when necessary. 


IN answer to ‘“ Two New Sub- 
scribers,” we would say that we 
have published so many color 
studies of lilacs, both for oil and 
water-color painting, that it is not 
considered advisable to add to the 
number at present. 















































CHINA PAINTING. 


BLOSSOMS FOR LARGE DECORA TIONS. 








TREE 





For house decorations, and for furniture, plaques, o: 
panels of tile to be inserted in the woodwork, the great 
branches of bloom that would be now appearing, were 
the spring less belated, would furnish the most tempting 
subjects, and would be a pleasant relief from the hack- 
neyed forms that are so familiar. 

While we at the North may envy our Southern readers 
their orange groves and giant flowered magnolias, we 
may comfort ourselves that the creamy and purple-tinted 
blossoms of our own magnolias are of a size that make 
them more available for present purposes, and that the 
enterprise of nurserymen has placed other of their 
treasures in our gardens. There is the snowdrop or 
Silver-bell tree, whose branches will soon be white with 
a fringe of beautiful bell-shaped flowers swinging on 
long stems. Among those more familiar is the old- 
fashioned Syringa, or mock-orange, suitable for large 
vases or small panels. And there are the Lilacs, purple 
and white. Every one loves them, but they should be 
used on a large scale te give the swing of the branches 
and the droop of the noble heads of flowers. Then we 
have the Laurels and Rhododendrons, and later the 
Locusts will come, with their racemes of pink-white 
blossoms and small gray-green leaves; a large group of 
these, with a background of soft grays, on a panel of 
tiles over the mantel in a country house, would be the 
coolest-looking thing imaginable on a hot day. Down 
in the swamps the June berry, and along the fence rows 
the Whitethorn, will be in blossom, and branches of 
these will be marvellously dainty on a ground of celadon 
grays for the same purpose. The Dogwood is no 
stranger, and it brings with it a breath from the woods 
that is always welcome. 

One of the most beautiful of our flowering trees is the 
Tulip tree. The blossoms in size and shape are like a 
large tulip, and the petals curling much at the ends give 
it a more graceful outline. In color a milky 
green or greenish white, each petal has near 
the base a large blotch of red orange, which, 
as we look into the flower, we note relieves 
the long creamy-white stamens that fill the 
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cup. It can be used in small groups, as a tulip would, 
or in large masses, while its peculiar coloring makes it 
available for certain harmonies that no other flower 
would give. Apple blossoms and cherry blossoms we 
have had to a surfeit, but how is it we so seldom see 
peach blossoms painted? The Quince also gives a 
large and well-formed flower. 

Later in the season many trees bearing berries or 
nuts are very decorative. A branch of chestnut with 
the burrs just opening, and the great leaves taking the 
first soft yellowish tones, is a fine thing. The oak in 
all its species is always good. Branches of other trees 
equally available are the different Pines, with their 
cones, and the Hemlock and Balsam Fir; even for 
small decorations, if daintily worked out, these are 
beautiful. Then we have the Cedar with its blue 
berries and the small cones of the Larch. For 
“metal work” there is nothing more effective 
than the latter, the needles brought out with fine 
lines of raising and lighted up with green gold. 

As the season advances, the trees, having grown 
older and more sedate, will have put off their 
masquerading in fine colors, and so hereafter we 
shall find our work mostly among the flowers of 
field and garden. But this larger work would 
be invaluable prac- 
tice, accustoming 
the hand to a good- 
sized brush and 
plenty of color, to 
working with a free 
stroke and looking 
at things in masses, 





as well as bringing 
out the importance 
of the grays. The 
whole could be Ah 
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worked outin tinted 
grays, with certain Z 
parts brought up in 
stronger color, get- 
ting the most de- 
lightful gradations. 
The benefit of such 
practice would soon 
be realized on going 
back to smaller 
work. 

C. E. BRADY. 


A VALUED con- 
tributor says: Oren 
“Why should not on 
high-class mineral 3 
painting be admit- 
ted to our annual 
exhibitions? Ona few occasions in late years one or 
two stray miniatures have been shown. But there is 
no public recognition in this way, no systematic effort 
to encourage this branch of the fine arts. A picture is 
a picture, no matter what the medium—oil, water, pas- 
tel, crayon; even plastic sketches are entitled to a place ; 
why not, then, paintings in mineral colors? No one 
expects to see cups and saucers, plates and platters 
hung as works of art. But why not encourage the 
making of pictures, and not decorations only ?” 


A LESSON IN TINTING GROUNDS. 


For tinting, it is best for the novice to select for the 
purpose, whenever possible, such colors as are sold 
ready prepared for grounding. There is a long list of 
them, and the dealer in artists’ materials will show you 
a color tile giving the different hues as they appear 
when fired. A solid color is readily matched, but it is 
not easy to mix a tone that shall always be uniform 
when it is necessary to replenish it. The addition of 
flux is also apt to cause variations in color ; so it is well 
to do without it in the case of a “ set,” where borders or 
handles have to be alike. Flux is very valuable, how- 
ever, when lightly used ; for instance; when a very, very 
delicate hue is needed in flower, foliage, or tint, as the 
paint if applied too thin would have no body, and 
would be apt to fire without any glaze, and consequently 
not wear well. Thus, carnation No. 1, with the addi- 
tion of one third flux, makes a very beautiful shrimp 
pink, charming in roses and as a tint. Add two or 
three drops of tinting oil when first rubbing down the 
color, This will be sufficient for tinting a saucer or 












small plate. Grind all grounding colors with the great- 
est care. Run the risk of having too much rather than 
too little, as it would be ruinous to stop in the middle of 
painting to prepare fresh color. Before beginning to 
tint, have everything in reaci- 
ness. Be sure that the china 
itself is clean. If the piece is a 
plate or tray, the underside of 


which is to be tinted—and this WAL 
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not place it flat on the table, for = No 
the color would collect there, CO) SZ 
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“TRAVELLER'S JOY.” WILD CLEMATIS, 


PEN DRAWING BY LEONARD LESTE}! 


box and rest the tray across it, so lifting it from 
the dust. The box can be quickly turned and the 





china made accessible from all points. 

Apply the color rapidly and as evenly as pos- 
sible. After refilling the brush, do not take up 
the work just where you left off, but leave a littk 
space, and then work the old and new color to- 
gether. Otherwise you overlap the tint and make it much 
all 
around the tray, finishing it where you began ; but keep 


heavier in tone. For this same reason do not gx 


both ends going, first one and then the other, so that 
when finally joined you will not by chance have a piece 
of dry color to unite with the rest. Apply this rule as 
far as possible to all tinting. After laying in the color, 
wait a moment; then take a pad and pounce deftly and 
lightly, covering the whole surface as quickly as pos- 
sible, according to the directions given in The Art Ama- 
teur last month in the article entitled “ First Exercises 
for a Beginner.” As soon as the pad becomes moist 


and seems to be doing more harm than good, lay it 


ig 
aside and take another. 

Often an obstinate place can be made right by touch- 
ing it lightly with the first pad and finishing off with a 
dry one. If it is drying too rapidly, it shows that more 
oil might have been used ; but before giving up in de- 
spair place the china on the stove or register, dabbing 
all the while. As the first action of the heat is to melt 
the paint, a tint may be often saved in this way. 

Have ready a needle, and if lint or dust appear re- 
move it instantly, and repair the damage done with the 
pad. 

Flick the pads across the hand before using, to free 
them from any lurking dust. If, while you are tinting, 
dust keeps on appearing in the paint, it shows that there 
is too much oil. Wipe off all the color from the china 
and try again, after having added fresh color to the 
first lot. 

The stippling brush is useful in tinting handles and 
awkward places. Use it as you would a pad. 

Beautiful flushed background effects are obtainable 
with two or more harmonizing colors softly blended 
with each other. Mixing Yellow, Dark Blue, and Deep 
Red Brown so employed will form an attractive combi- 
nation. Rub down each color separately, with a few 
drops of tinting oil in each. Sweep on the Mixing Yel- 
low very delicately ; then take up a little of the Dark 
Blue on the same brush, carry it a little way, and with a 
clean brush add the Deep Red Brown, finally bringing 
all three colors together, according to fancy. If more of 
the delicate yellow is needed, take a third brush, for 
the success of the combination will depend on the skil- 
ful blending of all three colors. The Deep Red Brown 
will give a delicate pink tone; if it is inclined to grain, 
use a little flux. Dabble with separate pads for the 
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cleartones. After the tint is fired, any portion of it may 
be deepened and then re-fired. 
There are many other combinations for backgrounds 


no less attractive than the one here suggested. Exe 
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periment un- 
hesitatingly, 
and find them 


for yourself, 





The  begin- 
ner should not 
attempt to 
combine a 
tinted back- 
ground with a 
design until 
many trials 
have been 
made at sim- 
ple tinting, 
Even when a 
sufficient 
measure of 
success in this 
has been at- 
tained to in- 
spire one with 
confidence to procet d 
further, it is best to re- 
serve the tinting until 
the design has received 
its first painting and 
been fired. Then ex- 
amine the tint carefully, Tass 


and if it is not perfectly 





smooth to the touch af- 


ter having been washed, ) 
rub it thoroughly with N a. 

‘ >a» f\ \ 
the prepared sandpaper J\\ 

\ \ \* 
sold for such purposes, Vi (3\\ YY 
and wipe it afterward Lou ¥ \ 

. . Me ‘ ° 
with tissue paper. A 
. ° ° Lr AS 
Everything being \, ah 
ready for work, apply al 
» ° / 
the tint as previously é \ 
’ MW? 
directed, covering the a) 
: % 
whole design rather wd 


than have any patched 
pieces of color. If allhas 
gone well, the piece can be laid aside to dry, care being 
taken to keep it away from the dust as much as possible. 
The color, however, can be most conveniently removed 
from the design if done at once. If the decoration in 
hand be a floral one, it need hardly be said that all the 
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flowers, leaves, and so forth, must be carefully cleaned 
from the tint before any attempt is made to touch them 
up. This is done by cutting small pieces of cotton, fold- 
ing them sharply, and using them to wipe off the paint, 
going over the whole roughly at first and then, with 
fresh bits of cotton, getting the design absolutely clean. 

If the color is too dry to come off readily, pour a lit- 
tle turpentine and alcohol into a cup and dip the cotton 
into it, using it with great care, so that it does not run be- 
yond the drawing. Small pointed brushes are useful in 
clearing stems and fine lines. In more advanced work 
it is often desirable to leave a portion of the tint over 
the edges in certain places, and sometimes to throw 
whole blossoms into shadow in that way, to give the 
effect of distance in certain parts of the design. 

After all the color that it is necessary to remove has 
been carefully taken off, the piece is ready for the 
second painting, and, in all probability, the finishing 
touches. 

On some occasions, it is simpler after drawing the 
design to tint the china, and, after removing the color 
from it, to give the drawing the first painting, doing all 
this before the first firing. This is in case elaborate gold 
work is to be used over the background; it will per- 
haps save repeated firzng, but great pains will be 
needed in every part of the work if this method is fol- 
lowed. Lucy COMINS. 





COPENHAGEN GRay, the latest addition to the La- 
croix tube colors, promises to be as useful in general 
painting as it is for tinting. It is perfectly neutral in 
tint, working kindly with other colors, and has good 
glazing properties, without eating up to a ruinous ex- 
tent other colors used over it, even after repeated firings. 
As we know that it is necessary to lay a good body of 
color on the china if we expect a full, rich glaze, even 
in most delicate effects, a safe and simple treatment for 
many subjects (one that will do much to correct a 
hard, dry manner, that seems the inevitable result of 
first efforts) is that of laying in the picture in gray 
alone, and, after firing, working it up as may be neces- 
sary in the local colors. Of course, everything depends 
upon the gray, and the new color seems particularly 
adapted to this purpose. Give in the first painting just 
detail enough to preserve the drawing, and modelling 
sufficient to put the whole in shape, with careful at- 
tention to degrees of light and shade. This, if kept 
soft, will when fired often give such a pretty effect that 
one will be loath to change it. By laying on the colors 
in flat washes, they will take most beautiful gradations, 





In making a pad or dabber to use on grounds in 
china painting, bring together firmly the edges of the 
material, leaving enough to hold readily, and wind a 
thread or string tightly around the neck. Have the pad 
absolutely smooth ; for a crease or wrinkle will leave its 
mark in the tint. Chamois-skin makes excellent pads, 
particularly to use for the final bringing together of 
the color. Soft silk is also good for the purpose; but 
best of all is the old treasure from the linen chest. If 
new stuff has to be used, one must be careful to wash 
out all the dressing. 

It is best always to have a number of pads ready and 
to keep them by themselves, with plenty of room, in a 
clean, closed box. They may vary in size, and the 
cotton covering may be renewed if the paints have not 
struck through and stained them. I always cut off the 
ends of old pads to “ pick out” color from a design, as 
the delicate material is most pliable, and it is too precious 
to be cut up especially for the purpose.  <. 





SUGGESTIONS ABOUT GIFT-MAKING. 





THE art of gift-making is one to be studied, espe- 
cially when we offer our own handiwork. Fewer regrets, 
unexpressed and perhaps inexpressible, would be coupled 


with the acknowledgments we receive, if we paid more, 


heed to the taste and surroundings of the recipients. If 
your friend already has her sets of Dresden and Sévres, 
do not add to her collection of court, beauties by some 
of your own, unless you are very sure of yourself. Do 
not give her a flower service “done in the style” of 
her Royal Berlin, if she possesses examples of the “real 
thing.”” Your grays may not be so luscious, your reds 
and pinks so glowing, your purples so royal, and then 
your work will suffer in comparison, and your friend 
will suffer also when she feels obliged to display your 


_well-bred person, it is never out of place. 


gift. Do not compete with her genuine Royal Wor- 
cester with a set of mantel ornaments of your own 
decoration. 

But this need be no bar to the pleasure of gift-making. 
Tint for her a dainty shell of Belleek with the shell 
colors; touch it lightly with gold, if you will, but it is 
preferable without. She will use it for bonbons, and it 
will be entirely in place with any surroundings. Select- 
ing from the same ware, cecorate an ice-cream set, 
tinted in two colors, if you like. They must harmonize 
and be very delicate; the ware fires with a fine glaze. 
You can put the smallest rim of gold on the edges, and, 
if you are skilful, a delicate initial in raising. It will not 
cost half the work of some more ambitious attempt, and 
it will lose nothing by contact with her crystal and 
silver. Decoration does not always demand the rep- 
resentation of certain objects; by relieving the surface 
with color, the form may be sufficient in itself. There 
is any number of small articles that can be treated in 
this way, even by a novice, and they may be safely sent 
into any home. 

On the other hand, if your friend’s surroundings are 
modest, do not inflict upon her something gorgeous with 
gold and color. Keep a quiet restraint in all decoration. 
Let the china be delicate and good in form, and, like a 
Let the work 
be the very best that you can do, and do not attempt for 
others what you cannot do well. This modest friend 
may know what constitutes a good thing if she cannot 
afford to own it, and she may be quite as sensitive as 
her more prosperous sisters. Again, if she be un- 
deniably ignorant, do not add to her misfortune by in- 
flicting upon her some tawdry affair, for in displaying 
it she will proclaim not only her own want of taste, but 
yours also, C. E. BRADY. 





FIGUnE PAINTING IN MONOCHROME. 





THE beginner naturally would make a first attempt 
in monochrome, and in so doing will be in the fash- 
ion; for single color decorations are as much in vogue 
for china painting as for embroideries, draperies, furni- 
ture, and wall coverings. Blue will probably be the 
color chosen, perhaps the beautiful Deep Blue Green 
of the Lacroix list—which is not green at all. Old Blue 
is a nearer approach to the old Delft color. [True 
Delft Blue inclines to indigo, and the Osgood Old Delft 
Blue comes nearest to it—EpD,. A. A.] Violet-of-iron, 
a dull, low tone of red, and Deep Red Brown, quite a 
bright red, each furnish rich, warm tones for mono- 
chrome, the latter having the additional advantage of 
glazing well if fired at a low temperature. 

A large head done in several shades of brown, with 
either a yellow or a pale grayish blue background, is 
also very effective. For the lighter shades use Yellow 
Brown or Chestnut Brown; for the medium shades, 
Brown No. 3; for the deepest accents, Brown No. 4, 
with, perhaps, a touch here and there of Black Brown. 
All the colors I have named are easy to manipulate, 
and, with the exception of Violet-of-iron and the 
browns, glaze well. A little flux added will readily 
overcome any shortcomings in this direction. 

For a first attempt, choose for your copy a small 
head, a small profile view, such as one of those by Mr. 
Lauber given this month. It should be without much 
drapery or other accessories. 

When you have learned where and how to place the 
different colors to represent lights, shades, half tones, 
reflected lights, and cast shadows, it will be as easy for 
you to paint from a photograph as any other print. 

Having made your drawing, the next step will be to 
secure the outlines on the china. This must be done 
in the most accurate and delicate manner possible, with 
an extremely thin, even line of either Carmine or India 
Ink—water-colors—either of which will disappear in the 
firing. An additional advantage of using water-color 
is that no matter how often a brush loaded with color 
mixed with oil and turpentine passes over it, it will re- 
main undisturbed, because oil and water do not mix. 

Ifit is preferred to sketch free hand with a lead-pencil, 
first pass a rag moistened with spirits of turpentine over 
the surface of the china; by this means a film (which 
dries quickly) is formed and readily “takes” a pencil 
mark. Even in this case it is well to go over the sketch 
with Carmine orIndia Ink. Wipe off all evidence of 
turpentine, as it is desirable to paint upon aclean surface. 

A lithographic pencil is sold specially to use on china, 
but it is rather a difficult operation to sharpen it to a 


fine point. If one does not choose to draw directly 
upon the china, a tracing can be substituted, and this is 
so easily made that the method is generally adopted 
even by those who can draw. Besides saving time, it 
secures a greater degree of accuracy, and really there is 
no especial merit in copying, freehand. To geta correct 
tracing calls for care and patience. Use the thinnest 
tracing paper, and only such as is perfectly smooth and 
free from creases. It can be made additionally trans- 
parent by wiping both sides of it with a rag moistened 
with oil of lavender. After obtaining a perfectly cor- 
rect outline with a lead-pencil, turn the paper over and 
slightly dust this reverse side with graphite'or plum- 
bago reduced to an almost impalpable powder. If the 
powder is not easily obtainable, some can be made by 
scraping from a lead-pencil. 

Wash the surface of the china with turpentine, and 
when it is quite dry, fasten the tracing in the right posi- 
tion, by means of little strips of gummed paper. Then 
carefully re-trace all previous lines. Too great care 
cannot be exercised at this stage, for the success of the 
subsequent work will depend largely upon the degree 
of accuracy with which this operation has been ac- 
complished. If it has not been done with precision it 
will be difficult to correct it; sometimes the errors are 
irremediable, especially if undiscovered until after the 
firing. 

Upon removing the tracing paper, a perfect coun- 
terpart of the picture to be copied should be found be- 
neath, The china will probably look “smudgy,” but 
this is easily remedied by wiping it with a few drops of 
oil of lavender after the drawing has been secured. 

N. R. MONACHESI. 





THE CHINA PAINTING DESIGNS. 


Bonbonniére, and Cup and Saucer : Make the light 
shaded parts some delicate tint, with dots of enamel of 
a color to harmonize. The dark bands may be gold, or 
of a stronger color contrasting or harmonizing with the 
tinting ; on the outlines are dots of raised gold. If the 
bands are of color, the floral ornament might be gold, 
with tiny dots of raising, and etched with red. Other- 
wise they will be in the natural colors. All the edges 
are to be banded with gold. 


The Blackberry Decoration.—Thereare certain styles 
of technic in china painting which cannot be illus- 
trated quite satisfactorily except in color facsimile. 
This is particularly the case with the work of keramic 
artists who follow what is known as “ the broad water- 
color method,” like Mr. Bischoff and Mr. Aulich, of 
Chicago, and Miss Mary C. Wright, of New York. In 
the charming example of the latter’s work shown on 
one of our supplement sheets, our draughtsman has 
come as near conveying the feeling of his model as the 
process at command would allow; yet in justice to 
Miss Wright we ought to say that the subtle delicacy of 
her water-color treatment is lacking in the fading away 
of the edges of the tint toward the centre of the plaque, 
which in the original seem to melt into the body of the 
ware. Of course, her rich coloring cannot be shown ; 
but the reader may equal it by following her example 
of making careful studies from nature for both blossom 
and fruit, as each appears in its due season. Under 
the license of the decorator, both are shown here to- 
gether. 

The body of the plaque is of a light cream tint, into 
which is faded washes of pale pink, pale Robin’s-egg 
Blue, and pale yellow. The coloring of the fruit follows 
the shades of red, purple, and green seen in nature, 
and, with the creamy tint of the blossoms softened by 
subtle grays which pervade the whole of the design, 
presents a charming harmony. 

The following suggestions for the treatment of her 
design are supplied by the artist, who gives herewith 
her palette for this study : 


DRESDEN. LACROIX. 


Mixing Yellow. 
Orange Yellow. 
Yellow Ochre. 
Deep Red Brown. 
Warm Gray. 


Ivory Yellow. Deep Blue Green, 
Apple Green. 
Grass Green, 
Ruby. 


Gray II. 


Brunswick Black. 
Deep Violet. 
Blue Violet. 


Mix a gray of Brunswick Black, a little Light Blue and 
enough Mixing Yellow to soften the color. To this 
gray add a little Blue Violet, for a violet gray; a little 























more yellow for a soft green gray, and for a darker 
violet gray add Brunswick Black to Deep Violet. To 
Warm Gray add a little Deep Red Brown for a delight- 
ful warm pink. To Deep Blue Green, add Apple 
Green for Robin’s-egg Blue. 

After the berries and flowers are sketched, proceed 
first to paint the flowers, beginning with the centres, 
using green gray and Gray II. for modelling the petals; 
green gray, Orange Yellow and Yellow Ochre for the 
centres. 

Model the green berries with green grays, the red 
berries with Black and Orange Yellow, the dark, rich 
ones with Blue Violet and Deep Blue Green. This will 
give a variety of shades. Model the buds with Warm 
Gray and Green Gray. 

You are now ready to put in such a soft, harmonious 
background as will best bring out the several parts of 
the design, using the colors clear and darker next the 
design. Fire very hard. 
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very effective decoration for a punch-bowl also ; it could 
easily be adapted for the latter purpose and worked out 
in gold of two colors. In monochrome or in the proper 
colors it would look well on a ground of some delicate 
tint, toning in with a stronger color for the lower part, 
which would be repeated in the design, if the latter were 
carried out in monochrome. 

If gold is used it would save work to leave the ground 
white ; otherwise, the drawing having been made before 
the tinting is laid, the color must be thoroughly removed 
from every part, leaving the china perfectly bright. 
Then lay the gold as evenly as possible. Two thin 
coats are better than one thick one (giving two fires). 
The gold will then be touched up with the agate bur- 
nisher in the same manner as a pencil is used in shading. 
The effect is very rich, but requires considerable skill 
and judgment. A safer treatment would be shading in 
the same manner with red, using the most delicate lines 
to model the grapes ; vein and slightly shade the leaves 





be gained by painting the design first, and, after firing, 
laying a thin tinting over the whole, retouching as nec- 
essary. This subdues the coloring, putting it in harmony 
with the background. 


The Border No. 1696.—Pick out the whole design 
with raising, tint the panels, and after the lines of rais- 
ing forming the lattice have set, put a dot of raising on 
each intersection, or four small dots of enamel in the 
corners. Enamel would also be used in the oval space 
surrounded with gold dots. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A DINNER SERVICE. 


IN answer to a correspondent who asks for sugges- 
tions for decorating a dinner service, we would say 
that an effect dainty and elegant enough to suit any oc- 
casion may be obtained by simple tinting, and the addi- 


tion of a handsome monogram in raised gold. Let the 





“SUMMER.” DECORATIVE DESIGN BY BOUCHER, SUITABLE FOR CHINA OR 


In the second painting, round up the berries, the 
green ones with Gray II., and brown green for some of 
them ; the red ones (laid in with Orange Yellow and 
Black) with Ruby, and on some of them a wash of yel- 
low; the dark ones, Deep Violet and Blue Green, Deep 
Violet, Deep Violet and Black. 

Paint in the leaves, stems and shadows, forming the 
leaves from the background. Fire this time enough to 
glaze well. 

In the third painting, strengthen the work where it is 
needed, back of the flowers particularly. Wash a rich 
yellow over the centres, Ivory Yellow on some of the 
petals, warm pink and grays on others. Use your 
grays unsparingly, and clear washes of Ivory Yellow, 
pale yellow green, brown green, and so forth in various 
parts of the design. 

If you cannot get your work glazed well in an oil or 
charcoal kiln, put from one fourth to one fifth flux in 
your colors. 


The Grape-Vine Border for a tray would make a 


and accentuate the stems. This also requires judgment 
and extreme neatness of execution ; but mistakes can be 
rectified, which is impossible when using the burnisher. 

Yet another treatment—by far the most effective and 
requiring the least work—would be to fill in the whole 
design with a coat of English grounding oil, prepared 
as for laying solid grounds, and, in the same manner, 
dust on a coat of rough ground for gold—which is some- 
thing different from the powder used for raised paste. 
After it has dried sufficiently, cut out perfectly clean 
lines, with a pointed instrument, for the veins, outlines of 
grapes, and all intersections of leaf over stems. This is 
done on the white china, which must be absolutely clean 
outside the design. After firing, the whole border, 
background, and design are gilded solidly. When bur- 
nished, this leaves the design with a frosted effect on a 
burnished ground, and is exceedingly rich and chaste. 
It has the merit of simplicity, and can be accomplished 
by comparatively unskilled hands. 

If the border is to be painted in colors, let it be rather 
in tinted grays than pure color. A good effect would 


TAPESTRY PAINTING, 


color be rather strong at the edge, and shade off im- 
perceptibly into the white of the china, Give the china 
a coat of balsam just where you want the color to end, 
and blend into it with the pad. On the plates, let the 
color just cover the shoulder, softening into the middle 
of the plate. On the cups, tint about two thirds from 
the top down, and let the saucers correspond, 

Work the monogram out with raised gold. This 
must be very daintily done, the letters joining each 
other in what is known as script (handwriting) ; they 
may be on the color, or in a little panel outlined with 
scrolls in raised gold and showing the white china, An 
idea for this can be adapted from a design for a choco- 
late pot given in The Art Amateur for November, 1895. 

In color, it would be well to choose some neutral tint, 
like Turtle-dove Gray or Light Coffee, harmonizing with 
all others. Coalport Green is a favorite just now, and 
certainly it is very beautiful on the table; but one would 
hardly want a whole set decorated with it. It is the 
same with many another color that would make a pleas- 
ing contrast when used only for a special course. 
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WALL-BRACKET IN “ ANTIQUE ENGLISH STvLs.” 
(SEE SUPPLEMENT.) 


HIS is intended to hold a vase or other 
decorative object. It is elongated, so 
that the carving on the back may 
form part of the decorative scheme. 
It is simple in construction, and the 
wood and making up will not cost 
more than $1 to $1.50. 

The bracket is drawn full size. 
There are three pieces in the con- 
struction, both of half-inch stock. 





Any wood is suitable, even a soft 
wood that can be ebonized or treated with white 
enamel. 

Trace the design on to the wood by placing blue 
paper between and following the outline carefully with 
a blunt point. Then with a large veining tool cut the 
line parallel to the outline which forms a margin outside 
the ornament. Be careful to have this margin very 
even. Take the same tool and cut the eyes of each 
leaf. Then with a veining 
tool block out the three 
main points of each leaf, 
ignoring at first the minor 
points or toothed effect. 
Afterward remove the back- 
ground between the leaves, 
but be very careful not to 
remove the boss at the cen- 
tre of each scrolled leaf. 
Have the background about 
one eighth inch deep; then 
with a fluter cut the mid- 
rib, beginning not quite at 
the apex of the leaf, but a 
little within, not passing 
exactly in the middle of the 
leaf, but on that side tow- 
ard which the leaf bends. 
Then take a flat gouge, 
and with the concave side 
down round the midrib 
toward both sides; take 
the fluter again and cut ribs 
each side of the midrib 
from the point in the out- 
line where the main points 
of the leaf meet down- to 
the junction with the 
scrolled leaves. Soften 
these ribs into the surface 
just modelled by using the 
flat gouge. Cut the bosses 
very carefully with gouges 
and fluter that fit the outline, then model their sur- 
faces with a flat gouge, and checker them with a 
veining tool; take a small gouge or chisel and remove 
the sharp corners; then use a blunt nail for indenting 
the corners deeply. Be sure to make each leaf roll 
smoothly into the one it joins, so that no abrupt sur- 
faces occur. A flat gouge is the tool most necessary in 
carving this design. After the background has been 
cut out, take curved tools that fit the curves of the leaves, 
and get sharp and clear toothed effects, taking care to 
have them slant from either side toward the midrib. 
Cut straight down in making this toothed effect, and leave 
the background as it was first cut except for cutting away 





ragged pieces. From each eye of a leaf a tube is seen, 
somewhat raised at the eye and then fading away toward 
the base of the leaf. To finish a leaf, carry a large veining 
tool down the midrib and down each side of it, as shown 
in the working design. Then make sharp dashes with 
the same tool on the veins previously cut each side of 
the midrib. 

The shelf is narrowest where it joins the back. The 
method of putting together can be readily seen in the 
side view sketched. If hard wood be used for this 
bracket, a soft, agreeable finish can be given to it by 
using beeswax and turpentine applied warm with a soft 
brush or a woollen cloth, or a finish of simple linseed- 
oil can be used. This is an example of the so-called 
antique English style of design. Numerous examples 
of carving done in this manner can be seen in the Eng- 
lish cathedrals. It is very showy, and its effectiveness 
is produced with very little labor. This style is given 


as an introduction to the Renaissance, which will be 
treated in the articles of this series following. 
Reference to preceding articles of the series will make 
each object easier to carve. 
KARL VON RYDINGSVARD. 


THE MISSING TEXTILE. 





IF by some multiplication of the area of eyesight one 
could at one glance take in all the different products of 
all the looms in America, the first conclusion would be 
that there could not possibly exist a want or a need 
which was not exactly answered by some one of the 
myriads of existing manufactures. 

But there is a limit even to a manufacturer’s observa- 
tion and intuition ; he mey stand within the very field 
of demand and fail to detect the vacant space which 
might profitably be filled with manufactures which 
should be something near in kind to existing ones and 
yet possess a combination of desirable qualities which 
all of them lack. 

Every woman with an instinct for good effects in her 
house, who is consequently perpetually planning to 
hang a curtain or a portiére in this or that place, has 















































VIEW OF THE HALL IN THE RESIDENCE OF MR. JAMES REILLY, ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 


learned by living practice that most of the inexpensive 
textiles which are made are either fugitive in color 
or clumsy and ungraceful in hanging. She experiments 
in draperies with every weaving in the market, and 
learns their limitations with every experiment. But the 
female heart is wedded to draperies, and knows instinc- 
tively that to make a real home-nest, something must be 
done to soften the lines of windows and doors, and 
bring the enjoyment of color into constant possession ; 
consequently, she is forever looking for The Missing 
Textile. 

It is just the same with the embroideress. She must 
have a good ground upon which to spread her labor ; 
something which the needle will readily penetrate, and 
in which the softness of surface will not abrade the 
silken threads of her embroidery, and she cannot find 
among the cheap productions of the loom anything 
possessing these qualities, combined with plenty of sub- 
stance and wide choice of color. 

My own impression is that the solution of the diffi- 
culty will be found in intelligent hand-weaving, a process 
which is surely destined to come to the front, and ap- 
pear once more as a domestic art, and my reason for 
this impression is, that the experience and knowledge of 
the artist and embroideress would be more easily and 
naturally applied to the hand than to the power-loom. 

Ifa thoughtful and cultivated decorator—and there 
are many of them—could by some magic of circum- 
stance be transformed into a manufacturer, I have no 
doubt that one result would be the production of three 
or four absolutely irreproachable fabrics for house 





decoration. These may be of cotton, or wool, or linen, 
or a mixture of either of these fibres, so adjusted and 
colored as to fit them completely and perfectly for deco- 
rative and domestic uses. 

Let me specify the qualities which this summum 
bonum of universal fitness requires, and see how many 
of them are to be found in fabrics already in use; and 
possibly in that way we may come to a clear under- 
standing of the needed combination of scattered 
qualities. 

We must have a textile which combines cheapness, 
durability, softness, and absolute fidelity of color. 

Now, what textile fulfils these fourdemands? Three 
of them—cheapness, strength, and color—are possessed 
by the common blue denim, and it is the possession of 
this majority of the necessary qualities which has 
doubled and trebled the amount of its manufacture 
within the last ten years. 

Many and in fact the majority of our ordinary cotton 
manufactures possess the two qualities of strength and 
cheapness, and an added one—which denim lacks— 
namely, flexibility, the third quality which is held almost 
in a perfect degree by canton flannel. 

We see, then, that certain stuffs possess three out of 
four of the qualities needed 
in combination to make a 
perfect weave for ordinary 
furnishing and embroidery 
purposes, but each one has 
missed the magical formula 
which produces perfection. 
Denim comes nearest to 
this point, because it pos- 
sesses as one of its triad 
of virtues the most valu- 
able of all, that of perfect 
color. 

I say perfect color, not 
in the sense of absolute 
beauty, but of absolute 
purity and lastingness. ' 

The various dyes given 
to canton flannel during its 
brief period of favoritism 
were not color; they were 
tint. That strong, good 
word, color, could not be 
applied to the mixed and 
evanescent dyes with which 
this soft and estimable 
material clothed itself with- 
al when it came before the 
public as an art fabric. It 
was, so to speak, inverte- 
brate—it had no backbone. 
Beside this lack of color 
staunchness, it had another 
fault which helped to over- 
balance itsemany virtues. It was fatally attractive 
to fire. Its soft, fluffy surface seemed to reach out 
toward flame, and the contact once made, there en- 
sued one flash of instantaneous blaze, and the whole 
surface, no matter if it were a table-cover, a hanging, 
or the wall covering of a room, was totally destroyed. 
Yet as one must have had or heard of such a disastrous 
experience to fear and avoid it, this proclivity alone 
would not have ended its popularity. It was probably 
the evanescent character of what were called its “ art 
colors” which ended the career of an estimable material. 
If the manufacturers had known how to eliminate its 
faults and adapt its virtues, it might still have been a 
flourishing textile. 

In truth, manufacturers do not often stop to analyze 
the reasons of prolonged popular favor; yet nothing is 
more certain than that there is reason, and good reason, 
for fidelity in public taste. Popular liking, if continued, 
is always founded upon certain incontrovertible virtues. 
If a manufacture cannot hold its own forever in public 
favor, it is because it fails in some important particular 
to be what it should be. Products of the loom must 
have lasting virtues if they would secure lasting esteem. 
Blue denim had its hold upon public use principally for 
the reason that it possessed a color superior to all the 
chances and accidents of its varied life. Itis true it was 
a color which commended itself to general liking, yet 
if as staunch and steadfast a green or red could be im- 
parted to an equally cheap and durable fabric, it would 
find as lasting a place in public favor. 

It is not alone or chiefly for embroideries that this 
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new textile is wanted, for really a very small propor- 
tion of the demand is made by embroiderers ; but hang- 
ings and coverings for furniture and walls are constantly 
and increasingly needed, and efforts toward the produc 
tion of a perfectly reliable and inexpensive material in 
solid colors would be only an attempt to supply a demand. 

There are materials of common and constant manu- 
facture among what are called “ domestics” which in 
texture are exactly suitable both for embroidery and 
hangings. They belong to the category of heavy sheet- 
ings, and are neither too heavy nor too light, too flexible 
nor too stiff. It is the latter quality which makes the 
denim weave unsuitable for both embroidery and hang- 
ings. The texture of heavy cotton sheeting is not unlike 
a hand-spun and hand-woven cotton material made in 
India, and known as “ Bez,” and which has been a very 
successful material in the hands of The Associated Art- 
ists. If the same dyes which are used in the prepara- 
tion of Bez could be applied to sheeting, we should have 
approximately what we need. The possession of this 
Eastern material was the result of a prolonged corre- 
spondence with the wife of an American medical mission- 
ary at Aintab, intent upon help for the starving weavers 





THE ART AMATEUR. 


TALKS ON EMBROIDERY 
HINTS FOR THE EXECUTION OF THE NIMBUS AND 
VESICA IN CHURCH NEEDLEWORK. 

THE Nimbus when worked in gold is usually a com- 
bination of flat and raised couching. Its most familiar 
form is that of a circle compassing what seems to be 
the upper portion of the Maltese cross or three arms, 
which some authorities assume to be a symbol of the 
Trinity rather than a suggestion of the cross. These 
arms appear above and each side of the head. They 
should be raised and worked first. The gold should be 
laid on parallel to their direction. Commence the 
couching at the centre of the arms, taking the first 
stitch at the top edge. Carry the double line of gold to 
the head. Continue these lines laid close together, and 
when the width is covered, cut them off square around 
the outline of the head and even on the ends. Keep 
well within the space of the forms. When this interior is 
complete, couch a double line of gold around the edge 
of each section of the circle. Cut the strands close to 
the sides of the arms. Couch the next row in the circle 


sections against the first in ‘ brick-stitch,” with the ex- 
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THE WALLS ARE TINTED A RICH CREAM COLOR, THE WOODWORK IS WHITE, THE FURNITURE IS MAHOGANY 


in her neighborhood. As I have indicated, it is simply 
a softly woven, rather coarse cotton, and has the dis- 
advantage of being produced in widths not much over 
twenty ‘inches; but the dyes, which are both madder 
and indigo, give a soft red and a strong blue, both of 
which are absolutely unfadeable. There were obstacles 
in the way of producing this Bez in the colors required, 
as the hereditary dye kettles would hold but six yards 
of material at once ; consequently, the commercial result 
of much epistolary effort on my part and of personal 
effort on the part of the persevering missionary was a 
fabric in six-yard lengths by twenty inches in width, at 
a cost greatly exceeding that which would be possible 
to American manufacture. And yet it was a triumph 
of production, because it was absolutely suited to a hun- 
dred purposes of house decoration. This final evolution 
from the hand-loom and the dye-pot was well worth the 
trouble, and was in fact so satisfactory that I have 
longed to personally conduct experiments in dye-pots 
ever since its date. CANDACE WHEELER. 
THERE is a decided reaction against the use of con- 
ventionalized flowers for wall-papers. Last month we 
spoke of a wonderful natural rose tangle design. A 
lilac design of the same class is now shown in the shops. 





ception of the start and finish, where the fastening 
stitches should form a continuous line, as row after row 
is laid toward the centre up to the head from all three 
directions. When this is finished, a band of about one 
eighth of an inch should be raised around the edge of 
the circle, and two double rows of gold couched over it 
to finish the whole. 


The Vesica or oval which surrounds representations ** 


of Christ and the saints is often formed of a band of 
flames. We often see this flame Vesica around the well- 
known Agnus Dei. The oval should be that pointed 
one formed between two overlapping circles, which in- 
tersect each other at their centres. The length of the 
flames should be such a proportion of the oval as three 
inches to twenty—that is, a Vesica whose longest di- 
ameter is twenty inches should include flames of three 
inches in length. This is the usual size of the Vesica 
on altar frontals. The figure work which the oval sur- 
rounds being finished, the flames should be raised by as 
many as three overworkings—that is, two opposite 
diagonal crossings after the first parallel covering. If 
the gold is wrapped in red silk, use red cotton for filling. 
It is better to select the red gold for flames, as yellow 
cotton is not always obtainable, and the filling is very 
likely to show a little between diagonally couched gold. 
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Turn the frame so that the flames will point toward 
you as you work. Start the double line of gold at the 
point, and couch it down the right-hand side, making 
it lie firmly to the ground material, yet lifting on to the 
filling. Start the next row just below the point, so that 
its first couch stitch while at right angles with the out- 
line shall yet be on it. Alternate or brick these strands 
on, one row against the other. It will be necessary to 
fasten the strands at the start singly, and after the first 
pair, the outer thread of the two will fall below the inner 
in order to keep the outline of the flame, so that on a . 
deeply curved flame the last row will not be more than 
an inch long. Fasten the gold singly at the base also 
and leave the ends long both top and bottom. Cut 
them close only when the flame is finished. Cut the 
strands along the side of the flame, as they grow  short- 
er, at a decided slant, which shall follow the outline. 
Work every other flame in this way. Sew on the gold 
with a split strand of filo well waxed, or with beaten 
floss. The waxing makes these fine threads strong, and 
when the gold is couched with them, the stitches are al- 
most invisible. 


The alternate flames may be worked diagonally, start- 
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ing at the points. Use a single strand of gold for this. 
Take the over-stitches with twisted embroidery silk, 
dark red or purple in color, Lay these stitches close on 
each edge, and very tight. As each strand has but two 
stitches to hold it, they must be drawn very firm to 
overcome the tendency in the gold to spring. These 
stitches should form an outline over the gold coinciding 
with the drawn outline of the flame. They will secure 
the gold better if taken slanting into the filling, instead 
of at right angles with the edge. Cut the gold close 
when the flame is covered. Twist each strand firmly as 
you work. This not only keeps the silk well covered, 
but forces one line after another into the already re- 
ferred to ‘“ double curve” as they cross the flame. 

Finish the base of the flames with the raised band, 
which is indicated in drawings of the Vesica by a double 
line, into which they should not extend. Raise this 
band, and carry three pairs of gold strands over it. 
Border the flames with a double strand of dark red or 
black purse twist. If the embroidery is to be applied, 
which is usually the case with such heavy work, cut out 
the flames, after strengthening with a heavy pasting, leav- 
ing one eighth of an inch of the linen around them; 
then apply them with the purse twist. 

L. BARTON WILSON. 
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THE EMBROIDERY: DESIGNS. 


The Grape-Vine Border is especially suited to the 
fair white linens intended for the altar and communion- 
table. As shown in the complete design herewith, it 
would be a beautiful decoration for the silk veil. It 
might on this be worked in solid embroidery. Use three 
shades of purple for the grapes, three of green for the 
leaves and two shades of a contrasting tone of green 
for the tendrils and stems. This must be very fine work, 
as the veil is too light to allow much weight to the 
embroidery. When using this design on a silk, it will 
be very satisfactory to work it in a double thread of 
Japanese gold. Couch the gold to the outline with very 
fine stitches, using great care in fastening the ends. 
A little silk stitch work may be introduced with the 
couched strands. A partial indicating embroidery will 
be an easier method of treating so complicated a draw- 
ing, and perhaps the most effective. The truth of this 
will be fully appreciated as it relates to the grapes them- 
selves. The opportunity of leaving their high lights to 
be indicated by the white or light ground material is a 
very valuable one. The most simple method is usually 
the most effective. Commence the bunches of grapes 
atthetop. Work the two grapes 
which are in full view with Zer- 
pendicular stitches, starting 
from theend or point. Let these 
stitches slant in just a little at the 
sides, becoming straight again 
as they reach the top. Work 
the other grapes up from the 
lower end in the same way, al- 
ways finishing first that part 
which laps over another form. 
Border the leaves with long and 
short stitch, and keep the outline 
sharp. Work in the veins very 
fine. The bands which border 
the vine should be raised and 
worked over in gold or covered 
with a_ gold-colored silk and 
crossed diagonally with a thread 
four double and tightly twisted. 

The design should be em- 
broidered in French laid work 
with French working cotton on 
the fair white linens. One very 
pretty treatment in this style 
would be to outline the whole 
with fine outline stitch and then 
work in portions with seed stitch 
and French knots. . Distribute 
these stitches in a pretty con- 
ventional way on opposite sides 
of theleaves. Another effective 
way to apply the French em- 
broidery would be to raise the 
outline the width of a few threads 
or wider—a quarter of an inch 
if the linen is heavy—and work 
the laid stitches over it. When 
the outline of the leaves is laid 
as heavy as this, the grapes should be worked solid. 
Raise them by a horizontal filling and cover them com- 
pletely with simple overlay stitches placed perpendicu- 
larly. The bordering bands should also be raised and 
worked with the overlay at right angles with their 
direction. These bands form a very pretty setting to 
conventional designs. When this design is used on a 
chalice veil, a monogram or cross should be placed in 
the centre of the circle. 

The design enlarged twice again its present size on 
the straight and used in combination with one of wheat 
would be a very rich decoration for a fair linen altar 
frontal. Parts of it are also applicable for domestic 
work, though it is too conventional for very general 
use. 

Lily Border.—The tiger-lily seems to be the motive 
of this design. This flower is frequently used with good 
effect in embroidery, because its character is so decided 
that it can be treated in a very bold way. Salmon pinks 
should be used on white linen as the nearest approach 
to the flaming colors of these flowers in nature. It will 
be necessary to use three or four shades in the flowers, 
The little cups may be a deep pink or a warm yellow. 
Work the leaves in a silver tone of green—three shades, 
The stems and the dots on the petals may be golden 
brown. These little markings on the peta!s should be 


put in after the petals are embroidered, and some of 
them may be allowed to overlap the pink surface 
stitches. This is supposing the work is only border in 
long and short ; if it is solid, all the dots may be laid in 
the first work if care is taken not to part the surface 
stitches by working into them. By embroidering the 
stems in brown, this color is carried outside the flowers 
in a way to harmonize the whole. The feathery veining 
may be disregarded, or it may be laid on in single 
stitches in quite a dainty way if the rest of the work is 
light. The turned-over edges of the leaves may be 
raised or worked flat, as preferred. In either case they 
should be of the lightest shade of green, and the stitches 
should slant from the inner edge down, at exactly the 
opposite angle from the stitches in the interior of the 
leaf. To embroider the cup, raise the turned-over edge 
and take the overstitches perpendicularly. Slant them 
a little in toward the top as you reach the outer edges. 
Work a deep shadow under them, and grade this off to 
where the petals meet the base with a lighter shade. 
The feathery lines from the flowers may be worked in a 
fine outline, or if the work has been made solid in a 
heavy ground material, they may be omitted. The 
straight border may be worked out more or less elabo 


GRAPE-VINE BORDER, 
BY B. AUDSLEY. 


The design is a fourfold repeat. Half of it is 
shown in the supplement, the full working size. 





rately. If linen is the ground and the work is light, some 
pretty cross stitch may be used after outlining the 
straight lines. Make these stitches firm and true and 
use several strands of silk, which you will twist together 
as you work. The little traceries may be outlined or 
couched. The colors of this border should be found in 
the main design ; they may be several shades of one of 
them, or a combination of the whole. 

The nasturtium design, with its bold, sweeping lines 
and graceful curves, is very adaptable; it would lose 
nothing by a slight alteration of the direction of the foli- 
age, or even by judicious additions to it. By reversing 
the same spray alternately, just as it is, a beautiful cur- 
tain border could be made. If worked on a heavy ma- 
terial, thick silk, such as Roman floss or Boston art silk, 
would be suitable for the embroidery. 

The feeling of the flower is so well expressed that 
stem stitching in outline alone-~would be effective, though 
not so rich as more solid work. If the flowers are work- 
ed solidly, the foliage might be outlined in long and 
short stitch as far as the inner lines of veining that 
follow the outside form of the leaf. As to coloring, the 
beautiful and varied tints of this very decorative flower 
might be followed, the tones on each spray being varied, 
thus running through all the beautiful shades of red and 
golden brown, sometimes merging into brilliant red 





Such treatment on serge or 
cloth of a neutral green would be in exquisite taste. 
For this material, such as bolting cloth, tinting in tapes- 
try dyes or water-colors would come well outlined with 
etching silk, to accord with the coloring of the leaves 


and deep wine color. 


and blossoms. A few actual flowers as a guide would 
help the worker greatly either for full embroidery or 
tinting. 

There is yet another method to which this design is 
very well adapted, and that is to outline the entire de- 
sign with Japanese gold thread, couching it down with 
red silk for the blossoms and green silk for the foliage 
and stems. Such treatment on fine scrim or thin silk 
would be excellent for summer curtains. Worked on 
heavy linen or cotton goods in the same way, with the 
sprays powdered on at intervals, this design would make 
a charming decoration for a carriage lap-robe. Great 
care must be taken, in transferring the design, to pre- 
serve the integrity of the drawing. 

Powdering.--The bold, semi-conventional motive 
(No. 1651) would serve well for “ powdering”’ over some 
thin material for a summer bedspread. It might be out- 
lined with twisted embroidery wash silk or Roman floss. 
Two shades of any given color would be better than 
one monotonous tone. Another 
effective treatment would be to 
take the figured satin sheeting 
made specially for darned work 
as a foundation ; then, after the 
outlining already indicated, have 
the design filled in with darned 
stitches. This will give a very 
rich effect, suitable for a heavy 
spread. Around the edge the 
sprays may be arranged as a 
border, within which they may 
be powdered at intervals. 

The Turkish Floral Motive 
(No. 1656) is adapted from the 
wall design by the Misses Gillan 
shown at the recent exhibition 
of The New York Architec- 
tural League. It is full of sug- 
gestion, and calls for solid treat- 
ment in rich coloring. It might 
easily be turned to account for 
ecclesiastical purposes, since the 
form gives a feeling of the pome- 
granate so frequently used on 
red vestments. Its fanciful curves 
could readily be adapted to any 
given shape. Another way to 
utilize it would be to work it in 
black Honiton lace silk on a rich 
colored ground, such 
Tangerine orange, or purple, for 
a dress trimming. 

Letter-case.—This design can 
be carried out on silk, satin, or 
undressed kid. It could be em- 
broidered solidly in the usual 
way, or the foliage only might be 
embroidered and outlined witha 
very fine gold thread, the berries being represented with 
spangles fastened down with a tiny bead to match in 
color. Such a design would also come well on the un- 
dressed kid painted with oils inautumn tints. A careful 
outline should be made to define the forms clearly; it 
might be executed in fine etching silk with good effect. 
The design would serve equally well for a cigar-case, or 
for a case for postal-cards. A monogram or initials 
might be substituted for the lettering. 

Rococo Border.—Such borders as this one of the 
series now appearing in our supplement of working de- 
signs are worked either solidly or in outline; they come 
in for scarfs, tea-table cloths, or centre-pieces, as well 
as for sachets, blotters, and photograph-frames. They 
look well filled in the centre with tiny groups of flowers 
powdered on the material. They are just the thing also to 
run around the new style of plain lamp-shade, enclosing 
Watteau groups, landscapes, or fancy heads on thin silk. 
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THE owner of the Manhattan Hotel, Mr. Hawke, on 
the recommendation of the architect, Mr. Hardenburgh, 
who has designed the dining-room which is to be known 
as the “ Hall of Fair Women,” has commissioned Mr. 
J. Wells Champney to paint nineteen portraits of fa- 
mous beauties, which are to be inserted in the walls, 
under glass, as part of the mural construction. 
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EXTRA ILLUSTRATING, OR “ GRANGERIZING.,”’ 





ET me premise by saying that 
the book illustrator, in the sense 
in which I shall consider him 
in this paper, is not one who 
makes the pictures for a book ; 
though happy is he who can do 
so. But taking a volume to 
suit his fancy or his taste (most 
illustrators stick to one line of 
subjects, and some have vol- 
umes specially printed), he in- 
terleaves it with such portraits, 
views, and_ sketches, photo- 

graphed, printed, or water-colored, autograph letters, 

broadsides, or anything else that will picture every per- 











son or fact mentioned on the pages. 

As there are books and books, so are there illustra- 
tors and illustrators. One man will be satisfied with 
the work of a professional illustrator, to whom he will 
send a volume to be thus interleaved; another will 
gather his illustrations from many sources and select 
such as his own taste decrees fit ; another will embellish 
the work with numerous fancy head and tail pieces ap- 
propriate to the subject, and happiest he who, with 
ready pen, pencil, and brush, can add a copy of some 
portrait yet unengraved or the sketch of a locality still 
unlimned. How it makes a brother-collector’s mouth 
water and his fingers itch to see such within the leaves 
of another’s book, which he too is illustrating! Some 
such feeling inspired “ dear Andrew of the brindled hair” 
when he wrote—of books— 

‘* Prince, hear a hopeless bard’s appeal, 
Reverse the rules of Mine and Thine ; 


Make it legitimate to steal 
The Prints that never can be mine.” 


One illustrator will be satisfied to have his print, auto- 
graph, or letter in any state, merely because he has it on 
the list, and once obtained that particular item can be 
stricken off. Another may buy in succession a dozen 
of one desired illustration, and yet keep on the lookout 
until the volume is finally bound for a still better copy. 
Which is the happier who shall say. It is the old de- 
batable subject of pursuit vs. possession. 

In London in 1769 appeared the first edition, 2 vols., 
4to, of a book which was the immediate forerunner of 
all books illustrated by interleaving. _ Its title, sufficiently 
comprehensive, like an old tombstone, was 

BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM EGBERT THE 
GREAT TO THE REVOLUTION ; consisting of characters disposed 
in different Classes and adapted toa Methodical Catalogue of En- 
graved British Heads. Intended as an Essay toward reducing 
our Biographies toa System, and a help tothe knowledge of Por- 
traits; with a variety of Anecdotes and Memoirs of a great num- 
ber of persons, not to be found in any other ‘* Biographical 
Work.” 


The preface also speaks of the utility of a collection 
of English Portraits to supply the defects and answer 
the various purposes of Medals. 

The author was the Reverend Dr. James Granger, 
and from him this particular method of illustrating takes 
its name. Living from 1723 to 1776, he was educated 
at Oxford, but left without taking his degree, and upon 
entering into holy orders was presented to the vicarage 
and living of Shiplake, Oxfordshire. In the dedication 
of his book to Horace Walpole he states that his “name 
and person were known to few at the time of publica- 
tion, as he had the good fortune to retire early to inde- 
pendence, obscurity, and content. . . . If he had anam- 
bition for anything it was to be an honest man and a 
good parish priest.” 

One of his sermons, “An Apology for the Brute 
Creation ; or, Abuse of Animals Censured,’ was repro- 
bated by his parishioners; they considering it degrading 
to the Church to mention dogs and horses in the pulpit ; 
and it was thought to be a proof of the author’s grow- 
ing madness. He was certainly not the last collector 
who was considered a little daft by his more conservative 
brethren. Dr. Johnson wrote to “ Bozzy” that he had 
read the book with much pleasure, and it was evidently 
a success, as the author mentions in a letter, in 1772, 
that it had brought him £4000 in money and market- 
able commodities, the latter being probably the great 
number of prints which he had gathered, and which 
after his death were sold for very little. 

Immediately on the publication of his book the leaven 
began to work. “Five shillings,” says Fitzgerald, “ had 
been considered by collectors a good price for any Eng- 





lish portrait, but at once books with portraits rose in 
price to five times their original value, and few could 
be found unmutilated. 

Both pompous Dibdin and genial Burton, who were 
book-lovers of the same degree, but who differed in kind, 
were bitter enemies of Grangerizing, and ridiculed the 
art, giving ludicrous examples of book illustrating run 
mad, the one showing how the first two or three verses 
of the Bible might be illustrated, the latter taking the 
first verse alone of “ How doth the little busy bee.” 
Burton looked upon it as sheer Whitechapel murder—the 
tearing out the vitals of a friend ; and we can imagine 
the name he would have given the Grangerites had he 
been living to-day. 

But I feel sure that no book illustrator of good stand- 
ing would mutilate a really rare or valuable book—“ if 
he could possibly get the coveted print in any other 
manner,” says a friend at my elbow. But I decline to 
consider the addendum. A Grangerite in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred is a book-lover of the highest 
type, and “ noblesse oblige.” 

In selecting a book to interleave, you may either fear 
being too ambitious, and obtain “ just a little one to be- 
gin with ;” or you may start on some historical work, 
county, city, State, or national, or a record of the late 
war, and continue making volumes out of it indetinitely— 
a perfect Tennyson’s Brook of a book. In the former 
case, as with some demure damsel, trust it not, it is fool- 
ing thee, and the “little” book may hold as many inci- 
dents and people to be pictured to the page as Gray's 
Elegy has of quotations to the square inch. 

CARLE HERRICK, 
(To be concluded.) 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





RENAISSANCE FANCIES AND STUDIES, by Vernon 
Lee, deals mostly with art and artists, and largely with the same 
period and the same individuals covered by Mr. Berenson's 
volume, but in a very different spirit. ‘The talented authoress is 
interested in art mainly on what is sometimes called its literary 
side; she looks for illustration or poetic suggestion, rarely for 
representation. And her interest in Italian art is but super- 
ficial, a result of culture, not of any native endowment. She 
would have been much more in her element in treating of the 
anecdotical, story-telling art of the North, but has been led South 
apparently by that feverish rage for novel sensations which has 
actuated so many English artists and men of letters of the present 
generation. Botticelli, because he also was possessed by a love of 
the exotic, isthe only Italian painter of whom she treats with 
real understanding ; and her appreciation of his work extends 
only to what is curious and over-refined in it. Though she has 
no real knowledge of technique, she dwells upon technical dis- 
tinctions, finding in the slow progress of that side of art the rea- 
son for what strikes her as barrenness of the imagination in the 
artists of the period. On this point she is diametrically opposed 
to Mr. Berenson, putting the means before the desire to make 
use of them, and treating Florentine sculpture as lacking pre- 
cisely that gift of form which the better appointed critic finds to 
be supremein Florentine painting. Two of the essays, ‘** The 
Love of the Saints” and ‘* A Seeker of Pagan Perfection,’ illus- 
trate the morbid attraction felt by many recent English writers, 
including the late Walter Pater, for subjects habitually connected 
by the last generation with others that are properly forbidden, In 
short,the book is throughout a study of undercurrents and back- 
ways, often picturesque and true ina small way, which may be of 
some use to those who have already gained a proper idea of what 
was really great and broad and strong in the Renaissance move- 
ment, but which can only mislead others. (G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. ) 

A DICTIONARY OF ARTISTS WHO HAVE EXHIBITED 
WORKS IN THE PRINCIPAL LONDON EXHIBITIONS FROM 1760 to 
1893. This is a sort of a ‘‘who’s whoin the art world in Eng- 
land up to 1893 ?” and its title describes it so clearly that there 
is little need for us to attempt todo more. It gives in alpha- 
betical order and in parallel columns the names of the artists, 
the societies, and the towns to which they belong, the first and 
last years in which they exhibited, their specialty—whether 
landscape, still-life, sculpture, etc.—the various exhibitions 
at which they exhibited, and finally the total number of pictures 
exhibited in London by each up to 1893. What searching and 
comparing of catalogues it must have required to get togetlier 
and alphabetically arrange these 25,000 or more names, to get 
accurately the Christian and surnames, and to keep track of the 
changes brought about by the marriages of lady artists, our 
readers can imagine ; but only those who are in the habit of using 
catalogues as works of reference can really judge of its worth, 
Its chief value in the United States lies in the fact that it is the 
only work which shows where and when the chief American 






































and French artists exhibited their works in England during a 
very long period. Mr, Algernon Graves, the compiler, is a 
member of one of the foremost and oldest print-selling and 
publishing houses of London, A first edition of the work was 
published in 1880, and went out cf print, and Mr. Graves has 
devoted ten years of the leisure he could spare from his business 
engagements since then to the preparation of this final edition. 
Its reception in England by the critical journals and by the 
dealers in the fine arts in all the large cities of Great Britain 
must have proved extremely gratifying to him; and while its 
usefulness cannot naturally be so widely appreciated on this 
side, there are many dealers and connoisseurs who will be glad 
to know of it, (London: Henry Graves Co.) 


MANUAL OF ART DECORATION, published by the 
author, Mr, J. F. Douthitt (286 Fifth Avenue, New York), is a 
sumptuously printed and profusely illustrated quarto. Although 
issued primarily to increase the demand for paintings on tapestry 
canvas, a branch of art which he has done much to popular- 
ize in this country, it is by no means restricted to that kind of 
interior embellishment. It treats of wall papers, floor coverings, 
and draperies, and much space is devoted to the subject of special 
rooms which the author has invented for various clients. We 
give the names of some of them—it will be seen that they suggest 
a wide range of fancy: “ Sleeping Beauty Bedroom,” * Cin- 
derella Boudoir,” **Mother Hubbard Nursery,”’ ** Othello Din- 
ing-Room,”’ * Penelope Room,” ** Bible Parlor,” and ** Summer 
Grotto Room.” If our readers want to know more about them, 
we must refer them to the book itself, which in a very attractive 
way illustrates in color all those named, and many other rooms 
and parts of rooms in carefully finished half-tone engravings. 


AT the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, there is on ex- 
hibition until May 17th a notable collection of etchings, dry 
points and mezzotints, by Sir Francis Seymour Haden, including 
his private collection of trial proofs which he sold to the late 
Hermann Wunderlich in 1889. The admirably arranged cata- 
logue before us (issued by the Print Department of the Museum), 
with a preface by Mr. S. R. Koehler, will be found invaluable to 
the collector who already has Sir William Richard Drake's 
** Descriptive Catalogue of the Etched Works of Francis Sey- 
mour Haden.” 


THE MASSACRE OF THE INNOCENTS and other 
stories by Belgian writers. Lovers of literature on both sides of 
the Atlantic owe a debt of gratitude to Miss Edith Wingate Rinder 
for these specimens of the literature of the Belgian Renaissance 
of to-day. ‘They are well-chosen and excellently translated short 
stories by such men as Maeterlinck, Eckhoud (the Zola of 
Flanders), Demolder, Edmond Picard, Ganir, Richelle, Louis 
Delattre, etc. The real Belgian life of to-day is presented with 
absolute fidelity and directness, and there is a note of truth and 
sincerity pervading the works of each of these authors, whose 
styles are as varied as their names, which cannot fail to gain for 
them a high place in the literature of to-day, {t is curious to 
note the stirrings of artistic and literary life in this, the most liberal 
country in the old world, which has only enjoyed a real liberty 
since 1830, and that under a monarchy! In sculpture, painting, 
and literature there is a reawakening which is making its power 
felt far beyond its own borders, demonstrating that the Belgian 
can show the sturdiness of the Briton, the ** chic”’ of the French- 
man, the phlegm of the German, the fire of the Spaniard, and yet 
be himself after all. (Chicago : Stone & Kimball, $1.25.) 


THE HOUSE: an episode in the lives of Reuben 
Baker, astronomer, and of his wife, Alice. Surely this is a very 
thinly veiled bit of biography of its author, the lamented Eugene 
Field. The peeps into the sacred privacy of the domestic relations 
of Reuben and Alice must be true, and could only be true of the 
whimsical author who, alas ! did not live to finish his work. The 
book is pervaded with a sweet and natural frankness, with gayety, 
abandon, and sadness by turns ; it is full of charming and play- 
ful fancy and truthful experiences combined, and leaves the same 
flavor behind as Goldsmith’s immortal “ Vicar of Wakefield.” 
(New York : C. Scribner’s Sons, $1.25.) 


MADAME ROLAND, a biographical study by Ida M. 
Tarbell, is the latest and most accurate picture of the career of 
this most remarkable woman that has yet been published ; it is 
drawn without passion and without prejudice, and is based not 
only upon the old material, but also upon hitherto unexploited 
resources which had been neglected by partisans of both political 
sides. Miss Tarbell has approached her subject with the one 
desire of presenting a faithful picture ; her writing carries convic- 
tion with it, and we cannot refrain from expressing our satisfac- 
tion that an American woman has achieved the distinction of 
doing so important a picce of work ; for this life of Madame 
Roland will, without doubt, take its place as a standard book, 
The illustrations are all excellent and interesting. (New York : 
C. Scribner’s Sons, $1.50.) 


A WoMAN INTERVENES;; or, the Mistress of the Mine, 
is a clever, but scarcely possible story, by Robert Barr, in whict. 
many of the incidents are adapted from recent political history. 
Every one who has crossed to Europe, and thousands who have 
not done so, will be enthralled by its description of incidents of 
the ocean trip; every one who knows anything about American 
politics and American journalism will recognize in it some fa- 
miliar types; every one who can enjoy a well-told story will read 
it with avidity ; but every one who knows anything about typog- 
raphy will wonder why so badly printed a volume should be 
dedicated to Horace Hart, of Oxford, who is at the head of the 
Oxford University Press printing department, whence some of 
the best printed books in the world are issued! (New York & 
London : F, A. Stokes Co., $1.25.) 

HILLS OF SONG is the title of Mr. Clinton Scollard’s 
latest volume of verse. His muse is as versatile as it is free and 
picturesque; there is rich word painting on the section en- 
titled ‘** Ex Oriente,’ and some of his madrigals are particularly 


‘dainty and sweet. (Boston: Copeland & Day, $1.25.) 


A MASTER SPIRIT is an original little story, but its 
characters are scarcely real. Lovers of art in any of its forms, 
however, will find in it much pleasant reading. By Harriet 
Prescott Spofford. (New York: C, Scribner’s Sons, 75 cts.) 

DINNERS WITH CELEBRITIES is an_ entertaining 
volume of anecdote by Howard Paul, from which even such an 
accomplished diner-out as the Hon. Chauncey Depew could get 
points. Among the dinners at which our genial author * as- 
sisted,’’ as the French would say, were some notable ones given 
to Gladstone, Dickens, Charles Reade, Sarah Bernhardt, Zola, 
Rossini, Gounod, Wagner, Patti, and Prince Napoleon. There 
was also a breakfast with Oliver Wendell Holmes, and a lunch- 
eon with a prize-fighter at Havana, It is no wonder that the 
first edition of so bright a book was exhausted in London in two 
weeks. Published by Newton & Eskell, Chancery Lane, Lon- 
don. 

THE ROAD TO CASTALY. Alice Brown expresses 
herself here with an exuberant diction, almost Swinburnian in its 
richness of imagery and sonorous style. (Boston: Copeland & 
Day, $1.00.) 

A House OF CARDS, a painfully monotonous and 
deadly dull story, by Alice S. Woif. The conversations are 
stilted, priggish, and unnatural, and nosingle character has a real 
and living existence, (Chicago: Stone & Kimball, $1.20.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor, while willing to consider anything offered for 
publication, cannot return rejected manuscripts or designs un- 
less accompanied by a remittance to cover the cost of doing so; and 
he accepts no responsibility of any kind in connection with any 
manuscripts or designs which may be sent to him unsolicited, 
whether accompanied with a remittance for their return or not. 





VARIOUS QUERIES ABOUT PAINTING. 


H. A. S.—(1) An agreeable background for a por- 
trait of a lady with light hair and fair complexion would bea 
tone of blue gray, with warm reddish-brown touches in the shad- 
ow. Another excellent background for such a portrait would 
be a general tint of gray green, with gray-brown shadows, anda 
hint of violet in the half tint. If the picture is larger than a bust 
portrait, a portiére or distant wall may be suggested behind the 
figure, carrying out the same scheme of color above suggested. 
In this case, a shadow of the figure may be thrown upon the 
background with good effect. (2) The colors often selected for 
a blonde, in painting a portrait, are pale warm blue, warm 
light pink, dove gray, heliotrope, black, white. This list is 
merely a convention, one, for many artists of distinction have 
painted blonde portraits with draperies of crimson, green, 
orange, and purple. For the beginner, however, the above list 
will be a safe guide. (3) In painting the flesh in water-colors, 
the stronger touches of shadow about the eyes and nostrils may 
be put in with a tone mixed as follows: Sepia, Yellow Ochre (a 
little), Rose Madder, and a very little Lamp-Black. Use a small 
sable brush in finishing the eyes and details of the nose. 


M. C. B. asks: (1) In painting in oil, is it well to oil 
the work each day, or when dry, before working ? Do the re- 
peated oilings injure the picture ? (2) Is mastic varnish perma- 
nent and non-injurious ? (3) Please give a list of best colors. (4) 
Is French Vermilion a desirable color? I find it useful in pink 
flowers. (5) What Lakes are good, and what Chromes ? (6) Are 
any of the ready-made greens good ? (1) Before beginning to work 
upon an oil painting, each day the color should be freshly ‘*‘ oiled 
out” with a little pure linseed or poppy oil. This is well rubbed 
into the surface with the fingers, and a clean paint rag is passed 
over the canvas to remove any superfluous oil which may adhere 
tothe pigment. Repeated ‘‘ oiling out” does not affect the color 
of the paint if the oil is pure and not too freely used. (2) 
Mastic varnish is used when a painting is thoroughly hard-dry, 
but is liable to crack the paint if applied too soon after a picture 
is finished. The best varnish to use for ordinary purposes is the 
Soehnée ‘‘ French Retouching Varnish,’”’ which may be renewed 
as often as necessary, and even painted over if desired. (3) A 
safe flesh palette in use by many artists who have studied abroad 
is the following: Silver White, Yellow Ochre, Pale Cadmium, 
Vermilion, Rose Madder, Madder Lake, Light Red, Raw Umber, 
Permanent Blue, Cobalt, Antwerp Blue, Bone Brown, Burnt 
Sienna, Ivory Black. The above list is of oil colors; the palette 
for water-colors is very similar. (4) French Vermilion is an ex- 
cellent color, although not indispensable ; it is of a lighter and 
warmer quality than the regular ‘‘ Vermilion.’’ A very little 
Pale Cadmium mixed with plain Vermilion will give almost the 
same color, (5) Madder Lake and Rose Madder are the best 
lakes to use, and these are classed as ‘* Madders ;” the ‘* Lakes” 
proper are generally considered unsafe colors, being liable to 
fade. None ofthe Chromes are safe. (6) The Zinnober Greens 
sold in tubes, ready mixed, are safe colors. The light is especial- 
ly useful for landscape painting. 


L. v. d. L._—We are unable to tell you * the coloring, 
in detail, of Gainsborough’s‘ Duchess of Devonshire.’ ’’ That seen 
in the different colored prints after the famous painting varies so 
much that evidently it is purely arbitrary. Unfortunately, there is 
no way to procure the information you seek, for the whereabouts 
of the stolen picture remains a mystery. 





BACKGROUNDS FOR STATUARY. 


COLLEGE CURATOR.—Whether a quiet neutral tone 
of gray or a more decided color, such as maroon red, is the better 
background for statuary is an open question. Our own opinion 
coincides with that of a well-known architect, who says: ‘* There 
may be special circumstances making the light neutral tone desir- 
able for one or two statues ; but taken asa rule fora gallery, or 
for even a single statue, I prefer the deep color. ‘This must 
be modified, of course, according to the condition of the 
marble: if the statues are old and stained, the coloring must 
be lowered in tone accordingly.” 





INTERIOR DECORATION. 


T. H. B.—(1) In the tinting of the cornice of a room, 
the colors should seem to recede from the eye as they approach 
the ceiling itself. This is attained by reducing the strength of 
the colors employed, until what on the lower members is a dis- 
tinct color becomes a mere tint, preserving only the original 
tone. By attention to this point the ceiling is saved the appear- 
ance of lowness, which a too heavily colored ceiling is apt to 
have. Inasmuch as any decoration tends to bring the ceiling 
down to the eye, the lighter the tints are kept in accordance with 
the general color of the room itself, the more pleasing, though 
less obtrusive, will be the effect. (2) Glazed Holland window 
curtains may be painted without special preparation of the sur- 
face by mixing the colors with turpentine instead of oil, letting 
the colors dry alittle cn the palette before applying them. (3) 
Cream is a good color for a ceiling where there is not much 
light, and it is excellent when combined with grayish blue. An 
agreeable effect is attained by distributing cream-colored stars 
irregularly over pale blue, or hav- 
ing a cream-colored background 
with blue stars, Ultramarine, al- 


the decoration of a ceiling as is seen in the Sistine Chapel was 
that the main subjects are all so placed that to see them cor- 
rectly it is necessary to face the altar, and from all other points 
of view they are seen sideways or upside down, 


J. K. S. asks for: (1) names of “ leading manufacturers 
and designers of stained-glass windows in the United States ;” 





‘*TIME.” DECORATIVE FIGURE FOR A CLOCK-CASE. 


‘ 


GIVEN AT REQUEST OF “‘ CHINA PAINTER.” 


(2) ‘a list of books containing useful information about design- 
ing, also conventionalized forms, etc.’’ (1) Tiffany Glass Com- 
pany, 333 Fourth Avenue; Cottier & Co., Fifth Avenue, and 
J. & R. Lamb, Carmine Street, all of New York; Arnold & 
Locke, 246 Fulton Street, Brooklyn ; Alfred Godwin & Co., 1325 
Market Street, Philadelphia. (2) Dresser’s *‘ Principles of Deco- 
rative Design’’ (Cassell Publishing Co.), Hulme’s ‘* Suggestions 
in Floral Design” and ‘‘ Principles of Ornamental Art” (Mac- 
millan & Co.), and Lewis F. Day’s excellent little text-books of 
ornamental design, viz.: ‘‘The Anatomy of Pattern,’ “The 
Distribution of Ornamental Design,’’ and “The Application of 
Ornament.” (B. T. Batsford, 52 High Holborn, London.) 





NEWSPAPER ILLUSTRATION. 


CONSTANT READER.—It is impossible to answer 
your letter definitely. In order to prepare one’s self as a good 
all-round illustrator, one should study at an art school for from one 
to seven years. Many of the old illustrators managed to do with 
less than a year of schooling, but most of the successful younger 
men of to-day havestudied for many years, and the standard of 
draughtsmanship is very high among them. It is almost impos- 
sible for a self-taught illustrator to get any work to do on the 
magazines, because of competition with these well-trained men. 
On some of the newspapers, however, there is a chance for young 
men who have studied for a less time; six months at an art 
school might fit one with good natural ability to do fair por- 
trait work and caricatures for the daily journals. A young man 
with a talent for caricaturing might get employment in illustrat- 
ing without studying at all, while another one without such tal- 
ent might study for ten years before his work would be accepted. 


CRA YON DRAWING, 


“STUDENT” complains that his enlarged crayon 
drawings have not satisfactory finish, and that his work is not 
clear. Evidently he has not had the proper fundamental train- 
ing, and he should attend some art school, where in drawing 
from casts he would learn to express himself in a workmanlike 
manner, with aminimum amount of work upon the paper. In 
order to finish with the clean effect he speaks of, one must have 
had much practice, and must have learned just where the tone 
should go, and how light or dark it should be in relation to an- 
other tone. One who has not studied sufficiently, not knowing 
how intense the tone should be, experiments on the paper. He 
puts in and rubs out until the drawing is smeared and dirty, and 
of course the effect is not brilliant. It does not make any dif- 
ference what method is used. A clean drawing may be made 
with the point or with the stomp, but it must proceed from a 
steady hand guided by an experienced eye. On the whole, a be- 
ginner can usually get cleaner results by using the crayon point, 
and not rubbing his drawing at all, than by using ‘‘ sauce,” which 
is likely to produce a messy effect. 


Miss H. G.—We know of no good book especially 
devoted to the drawing of faces. Mr. Frank Fowler’s ‘* Draw- 
ing in Charcoal and Crayon” would teach you the principles of 
drawing. It is accompanied by eight plates, several of them 
faces of casts. You will find them very useful if you are a 
beginner. 





ILLUMINATED TEXTS FOR CHURCH USE. 


* ANCILLA.”—The large texts for churches are usu- 
ally illuminated on zinc or tin in oil colors, which withstand 
damp better than water-colors, The paints needed are Ver- 
milion, Emerald Green, Crimson Lake, Black, French Ultra- 
marine, and Ivory White (the ivory white that has a creamy 


tone dries the best). A bottle of drying oil and a bottle of 
spirits of turpentine—the one to thicken and the other to 
dilute—are indispensable. You will also need brushes of red 
sable, of various sizes, a wooden palette, a mahl-stick, a palette- 
knife, a foot-rule, white and black chalk, and the implements 
and materials for laying on leaf gold. 

In laying on the foundation color, it must be remembered that 
paint generally dries of a lighter tint than when first laid on, as 
the white with which it is so largely mixed rises to the surface ; 
therefore, when desiring to match a stone wall or an old plaster 
one, the tint must be laid on darker than the walls; a new 
plaster wall will get lighter, so that the ground color of the text 
should match exactly. Whatever word or border is fixed upon 
should be first drawn upon paper its proper size, and then trans- 
ferred to the zinc. Spirits of turpentine removes pencil marks, 
but is apt to smudge the surface, and should be employed but 
rarely ; it also removes oil colors. 

The borders for zinc should be of the simplest kind, so as not 
to distract the attention from the words; the depth of the border 
should be about three quarters of an inch when the letters are 
drawn three inches high. It should be increased or diminished 
to correspond with the size of the letters. Vandykes, curved 
lines, quatrefoils, are among the best designs for simple borders, 
When the foundation color of the scroll contrasts with the wall, 
a band of it should be allowed to appear between the edge of the 
zinc and border ; but where it is of the same tint as the wall, the 
border should be carried right up to the edge. Sometimes only 
a plain band of color marks the edge of the scroll. This should 
be about a quarter of an inch in depth, and its inner edge clearly 
marked out by a ruled line. 





SUNDRY QUERIES ANS WERED. 
H. T. P.—The water-color studies of lilacs by Paul de 


Longpré appear in The Art Amateur Catalogue of Color Studies 
and Pictures as Nos. 254, 228, 238. 


W. J. M.—-(1) Considering the short time you have 
given to the study of drawing, we think that your portrait sketch 
of yourself is very creditable. (2) The only safe way to have 
your picture repaired is to send it to some professional accustomed 
to such work. (3) The best cement for broken china is fish glue. 
‘*Stratena’”’ is the same thing, we believe. 


E. M. B.—In answer to your inquiry, we would say 
that the artist you name lives in England and has no other con- 
nection with The Art Amateur than as an occasional contrib- 
utor. We will bear in mind, however, your request for a color 
‘* study of a squirrel and of some mice,” and if a sufficient num- 
ber of our readers join in your request, we shall try to meet your 
wish, 


H. F. P.—Chinese enamels, as seen in their cloisonné 
work, have frequently a light blue (sort of turquoise),ground, but 
they occur with both red, white, green and yellow grounds ; while 
the ornament is of mixed cofors, but generally with light yellow 
green, deeper blue green, or dark blue prevailing in it. The 
Japanese enamels have a lower tone of color effect than the 
Chinese, and the work is finer and the colors more mingled. 
The modern French enamels, especially those by Barbadienne of 
Paris, areexcellent, and show study of the best Japanese and 
Chinese models, They are full in color, and yet rich and sub- 
dued in general effect. 


A. J. F.—The “ drop” pattern refers to the device by 
means of which the designer is enabled, without reducing the 
scale of his work, to minimize the danger of unforeseen horizon- 
tal stripes in his design, a danger which is imminent when the 
repeats occur always side by side on the same level. ‘‘ Drop” 
patterns are most readily designed by using the diamond asa skel- 
eton to work upon, Another advantage in adc pting the lines of 
the diamond is that the shape affords an opportunity of working 
out a design which is apparently twice the width of the material. 


“ THE PAINTER” is working at a trade, and inquires 
how he should study drawing. Spend as much of your spare 
time as you can in sketching ; the more work you do by yourself 
from nature—do not copy—the more you-will be able to appre- 
ciate good instruction when you receive it. You can study by 
correspondence also at very little expense. You can go toa 
summer session at some art school. Cincinnati Museum (Eden 
Park) has a summer session. Possibly also the Chicago Art 
Institute orthe St. Louis Art School has one. You can Jearn in 
a six or eight weeks’ session in either of these schools just exactly 
how you stand, whether you are a promising pupil or not, and 
you would learn how artists study ; then you could decide intelli- 
gently for yourself what to do in the winter. 


SUBSCRIBER.—If your work is truly salable, you may 
try almost any art dealer in the United States; those advertising 
in The Art Amateur are all reputable firms. But if you have 
never had your work exhibited in any of the exhibitions, you have 
little chance of disposing of them except privately, or unless they 
are of exceptionable quality. A usual course for a person wish- 
ing to get his work upon the market is to study until his teacher 
tells him that his execution is good, and then to submit his work to 
a public exhibition, and set a price upon it. If it sells he has some 
standing as a professional, and may then ask a dealer to become 
his agent in disposing of his work. One may also ‘‘ work upa 
trade’’ among friends, and if in a season he has sold several 
pictures at a certain price, he knows they havea market value, and 
can submit similar ones to a dealer. The dealer puts them on 
sale, and takes from twenty-five to fifty per cent. of the receipts 
for his trouble. It is hardly reasonable for one who has not 
made sales in either of these ways to ask a dealer to introduce 
him to the public. 


B. J. F.—Size for painting on silk or other woven fab- 
rics may be made as follows: Take equal quantities of powdered 
alum and isinglass, and dissolve them in nearly boiling water, in 
the proportion of a small teaspoonful of each to a tumblerful, 
putting in the isinglass first, 
Brush it over the material quick- 
ly, taking care to wet every part 





most pure, may be used, but in 
this case pale blue and white 
should prevail in the coloring of 
the cornice, and a little pure red 
should be introduced, 


T. S. P.—(1) The name is 
“ Adam,”’ as we gave it, not 
**Adams.”” The plural form, so 
commonly used, may be due 
to the fact that there were two 
brothers in the movement—Rob- 
ertand John Adam. They built 
many houses in London, espe- 
cially in the Adelphi, Hanover Z Pay 
Square, and Portland Place. The eee 
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of it. It must dry thoroughly be- 
fore the painting is begun. When 
a fan is sized, it must be kept 
wide open and held firmly with 
the left hand, and great care must 
be taken that the wetting does 
not loosen either the binding at 
the top or the sticks. The brush 
should be as dry as possible, and 
the binding must not be touched, 
nor, if possible, the places where 
the sticks pass between the two 
leaves. 


VIRGINIAN asks: (1) “Is 
the use of pastel as a flat tint, 











decorative details are based on 





and shading over it with pencil, 





classical types, capitals, mould- 
ings, shell flutings, light garlands, 
and wreaths. (2) The chief ob- 
jection to such pictorial design in 


FAIBNCE UNDERGLAZE DECORATION OF A SET OF THIRTY-THREE TILES, BY CHARLES VOLKMAR. 


RECENTLY SHOWN AT THE NEW YORK AKCHITECTURAL LEAGUE EXHIBITION. 


considered artistic?” Hardly. 
But if the result is good, no one 
should question the means em- 
ployed to produce it. (@) “Con 
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very delicate details be obtained in pastel, such as minute objects 
in backgrounds ?” No. (3) ‘‘Is it advisable to paint in oil in 
the transparent manner?’ The only “transparent manner” of 
painting in oil that we know about is the ‘‘ glazing” of certain 
Opaque passages in a picture so as to get richer effects. (4) 
“Can carefully ‘stomped’ pencil work be successfully repro- 
duced by the ‘half-tone process’? If so, can the plate be made 
the same size as the work ?”’ Yes, to both queries. (5) ‘Can a 
pen drawing be reproduced the exact size of the original by the 
photo process? I understand that the drawing is made larger 
than the proposed plate only in order to gain fineness of lines 
and spaces.” Yes. Your understanding in the matter is correct. 


S. T.—For obvious reasons, we dislike to commend 
special makes of artists’ materials ; but as direct answers to direct 
questions, we will say that: (1)the French crayons, charcoal, and 
charcoal papers are generally allowed to be the best for artists’ 
use ; and of these there are none better than the kinds marked 
“F. B.A. *Julio;’”’ (2) for water-color proper, the English 
“Whatman” brand has deservedly as high a reputation as the 
(English) water-colors of Winsor and Newton ; and (3) American 
oil colors, as a general rule, hold their own with the best of the 
imported. 


T. J. S—Gouache is apt to become yellow and dark 
with age, especially if it is exposed to the products of the com- 
bustion of illuminating gas. Retouching is not so difficult as in 
transparent water-colors. Light tones can always be gained on 
any ground, and, as in oils, repainting can be carried to any ex- 
tent. But the less this privilege is abused the more durable will 
be the picture. Glazes, if very rapidly applied, will not disturb 
the opaque colors. 


CHINA PAINTING QUERIES. 


READER.—There is no color in any of the manufac- 
turers’ lists called ‘‘ Berlin Pink ;” it is probably one of the reg- 
ular colors under a fancy name, or perhaps a mixture made by 
some special dealer. Not knowing the color, of course we can- 
not speak of its firing qualities, 


“ CAMEO.”’—Some years ago we went very fully into the 
question of purity in regard to the golds prepared for china paint- 
ing, and we published the results of the tests made for us by an 
analytical chemist of reputation. It appeared that the suspicions 
about adulteration were generally unfounded. Hibbard’s gold 
was not known to us at that time, and hence no opinion was ex- 
pressed about it. We may say now, however, that it is as pure 
as the best of the golds that were submitted for our examination, 
A little while ago Thayer & Chandler (46 Madison Street, Chi- 
cago) generously offered to send a sample package of Hibbard’s 
gold free to any reader mentioning The Art Amateur. We 
do not know whether or not this offer still holds good, but it 
would be easy to find out by writing to the firm. 


CLASSES AND LECTURES. 


S. B.—So far, we have heard of three sketching classes 
going to Europe from New York this summer—viz., Mr. and 
Mrs. John T. Redmond’s, Miss Jeanie L. Boyd’s, and the Miss 
A.H. Osgood’s. The length of the tour varies from two to 
three months, and the entire cost to the pupil in one case is only 
$250. Further particulars will be found on another page. We 
may add that we know that the advertiser in each instance is 
both competent and responsible. 


THE Round Lake Summer School of Art, which did 
well last year under the direction of Mr. Hugo Breul, will again 
have his valuable services. The term will begin June 21st and 
close August 14th. Instruction will be given in drawing and 
painting in oil and water color, from the cast, still-life, landscapes 
and the living figure. Instruction is given every morning, of five 
days each week. Round Lake is in the beautiful valley of the 
Hudson River, and within easy reach of Lake George and Lake 
Champlain. 


Mr. HUGH H. BRECKENBRIDGE, of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, is to direct a summer painting class 
this year at Bay Head, N. J. The class will work out of doors 
from June rsth until October. 


DURING the summer sessions of the Chautauqua 
Assembly, the Schools of Arts and Sciences will offer one hun- 
dred and six courses in all departments of collegiate instruction, 
under professors from Yale, Harvard, the University of Chicago, 
Vanderbilt, and other leading institutions. President Harper con- 
tinues in charge of the collegiate work, himself giving instruc- 
tion and delivering a course of public lectures. An interesting 
part of the programme for 1896 will be a conference, under the 
charge of Mrs. Emma P. Ewing, well known as a teacher of the 
science of domestic economy. The problem as to how the income 
of the average American family can be most wisely and economi- 
cally utilized for shelter, food, dress, decoration, education, and so 
forth, will be discussed by Mrs. Ewing, Mrs. Jenness Miller, Miss 
Anna Barrows, and other authorities. 


PROFESSOR GOODYEAR, on April 24th, was to de- 
liver the final lecture of his third course at Teachers’ College, 
New York. This valuable series has been devoted to early Italian 
art, with the general aim of covering all the important works of the 
given period to be seen in modern Italy. Beginning on March 
13th with ‘‘ The Dawn of Renaissance Painting, ” he proceeded 
to ‘* The Zenith of Renaissance Painting,’’ followed by two lec- 
tures entitled respectively ‘‘ Raphael—Oil Painting,” and 
** Raphael—Frescoes.” On April 17th his subject was ‘** Michael 
Angelo—Early Works,’’ and the concluding lecture will be 
‘*Michael Angelo—Later Works.” Great interest has been 
shown in the lectures, which have all been admirably illustrated. 





NOTES FROM THE ART TRADES. 


For wall decorations, curtain work, floor covering, 
furniture covering, floor cushions, and screens, what are known 
as Gobelin art printed burlaps, in plain colors and designs, are 
being largely used. They are effective and cheap, retailing at 
about 20 cents a yard, 36 inches wide. For almost all upholstery 
work, plain and printed denims continue to increase in 
popularity. 


“ TWIN BEDS,” long in use on the Continent of Europe, 
are rapidly coming into favor here; one of the largest manu- 
facturers writes that he has sold more ‘‘ Twins”’ this spring 
than ever before. They are certainly the correct thing, both for 
comfort and from the sanitary point of view, and it should not be 
long before every room large enough for ‘‘ Twins” is furnished 
with them. 


BRASS BEDS are rapidly supplanting wooden ones, of 
course. There is a ‘‘ Colonial” brass bed in the market which 
ranks with the best. An adjustable canopy for adding to an ordi- 





nary low brass bed is a good idea, and we have recently seen an 
ingenious swinging bracket attachment for lamp, ‘medicine, 
books, etc., to be fixed at the head of the bed. Another excellent 
idea is an adjustable seat that can be fitted to the foot of a bed. 


DURING the past month Messrs. J. and R. Lamb ex- 
hibited the cartoons by Charles Lemaire of Paris, from which the 
mosaics in the Madeleine were made and several mosaic panels 
by Eugene Grasset. These works, we are informed, obtained 
medals atthe Atlanta Exhibition, whence they came to New 
York too late for The Architectural League Exhibition. 


TIFFANY’S FAVRILE GLASS, as our readers know, is 
the latest development of the world’s oldest manufacture. The 
exhibition of the results of Mr. Louis C. Tiffany’s latest experi- 
ments in this field reveals possibilities that are as artistic as they 
are unlooked for, novel, and striking. There are also color combi- 
nations in the blown, rolled, and wrought glass—itself of marvel- 
lous beauty—and decorations of original and graceful spontaneous- 
ness, no two objects being either in color, decoration, or shape 
exactly alike. Many forms of flower-like shape and of flame-like 
hues are shown, and the illustration herewith represents a few of 
the more striking of this character; but noillustration can convey 
an idea of the remarkable play of light and color which is pro- 
duced. There is glass over glass, engraved glass, glass with color 
over color, made into vases, lamps, bowls, of all conceivable 
shapes and sizes, all beautiful and all original, both in design and 
color effect. 


HOW TAPESTRIES SHOULD BE LIGHTED. 


THE old discussion as to the propriety of displacing 
the fine collection of casts from the antique, at the South Ken- 
sington Museum, to make room for certain tapestries seems to 
have broken out afresh. A correspondent of The Atheneum 
quotes, as bearing upon the subject, parts of two letters from D. 
G. Rossetti to W. B. Scott, in regard to the tapestries in a room 
in the house at Kelmscott, of which Rossetti was a joint tenant 
with Mr. William Morris. Rossetti wrote : 

“ T have come to the conclusion that a tapestried room should 
always be much dimmerthan this one. These things, constantly 
obtruded on one in a bright light, become a persecution.” 

‘*T am getting used a little now to the tapestry, though still the 
questions—Why a Philistine leader should have a panther’s tail, 





SPECIMENS OF THE TIFFANY FAVRILE GLASS. 


or Delilah a spike sticking out of her head, or what Samson, 
standing over a heap of slain, has done with the ass’s jawbone 
will obtrude themselves at times between more abstract specula- 
tions.”’ 

Whatever may be the charms of an old tapestry, we think that 
few persons would claim that it needs a powerfully illuminated 
room to show it to advantage, . 


ART NEWS AND NOTES. 


THE portraits M. Chartran has painted during the 
past winter have been on exhibition at Knoedler’s galleries, and 
attracted much attention. That the artist knows how to flatter 
a female sitter when expedient, and yet preserve the likeness, 
probably has contributed much to his success as a fashionable 
portrait painter, It must ve said, though, that among such sub- 
jects as Mrs. Ira Davenport, Mrs. Isaac Stern, Miss Hyde, Mrs. 
H. Le Grand Cannon, and Mrs. R. H. Townsend, Jr., there are 
some so beautiful that one could hardly flatter them. The portrait 
of Sarah Bernhardt is a pretty picture, but not a likeness. In the 
latter respect, Mr. Chartran has done better with his male sitters, 
particularly with Mr. Roland Knoedler, Mr, Andrew Carnegie, 
and Judge Mellon, of Pittsburgh. 


SINCE our last issue, the art collection of Mr. God- 
frey Mannheimer was sold by auction in Chickering Hall. The 
total amount of the sale was $85,290 for sixty-eight works. 
Among the pictures sold for over $1000 were : 


Mother and Child, by Gabriel Max, 20x18.... ......... $1,175 
Musical Genius, by Toby Rosenthal, 30x36.............. 1,800 
Assyrian Shepherd, by Gér6éme, 20x32............-00000. 1,850 
After the Marriage Contract, by Worms, 27x41.......... 1,800 
The Scout's Report, by Berne-Bellecour, 25x20 ......... 2,300 
Cloudy Day, by Jacque, 21x25}¢ ............ isitecsens, Sane 
Brittany Girl, by Jules Breton, 11x15% .......22--- 2000s 1,450 
Passing Review, by Detaille, 22x161¢ .......... -.--ee- 2,200 
Signing the Marriage Contract, by Galégos, en ,200 
The Connoisseurs, by J. G. Vibert, 19x15... ......--+.- 2,400 
Late Afternoon on the Seine, by Daubigny, 25x15 -_ 2 
Road Through the Woods, by Corot, 1744x12%......... 1,120 
Early Spring, by Van Marcke, PONIES cnc nicenostuncese I 375 
The Duet, SE ene 1,700 
Grand Procession on All Saints’ Day, by Galégos, 30x40. 2,025 
Spanish Café in 1870, by Aranda, 30x40............--- 3,500 
In the Monastery, by Casanova, 25x36............ so oe 3600 
Sheep in Pasture, by Rosa Bonheur, 13x17.............. 3,90C 
Tibulus in Delos, by Alma-Tadema, 17}¢x24%.......... 4,000 
Court Jesters, by Zamacois, 28x40... .......0 2.2 eeu 6,800 


The Dancing Lesson, by Toby Rosenthal, 42x69 coocccee 9000 








CONCERNING the proposal to have in Chicago an ex- 
bition of Living Posters, a contemporary remarks : “* Unlike their 
predecessors, there is no reason to believe that they will be objec- 
tionable on the score of indelicacy ; for idiocy, though, the same 
cannot be said.” 


THE BUFFALO SOCIETY OF ARTISTS held their fifth 
annual exhibition last month. About one hundred pictures in 
oil, fifty water-colors and pastels, and a few pieces of sculpture 
were shown. The pictures were not all the work of members of 
the society. Indeed, the large and handsomely printed catalogue 
contains, in addition to * half-tone” reproductions of paintings by 
Lucius W. Hitchcock, Annie R. Annan, Frank C. Penfold, and 
other local artists, plates of Frederick MacMonnies’ statuette of 
‘** Pan,” a landscape by Claude Monet, and of the famous * Tore- 
ador’’ of Edward Manet—the two last lent by Durand-Ruel. Mr. 
MacMonnies’ bronze statuettes of ‘* Nathan Hale,”’ “ Running 
Cupid,” and ‘‘ Venus and Adonis”’—his latest work—and Phim- 
ister Proctor’s ** Antelope” and ‘‘ Bear” were also shown. Mrs. 
Sears sent a portrait, and there were landscapes by George Inness 
and Arthur B. Davies. Of local talent there was enough interest- 
ing and creditable work displayed to give ample reasons for the 
existence of the society. The Selection Committee were Amos 
W. ‘Sangster, Lucius W. Hitchcock, Mark M. Maycock, W. H. 
Arthur, and Mrs. John C. Graves; the Hanging Committee: 
Frank C. Penfold, James A. Johnson, and Mrs. Flora T. Me- 
Caig. 


THE third annual Buffalo Architectural Exhibition 
was held at the same time, in the same building. Both exhibi- 
tions were very successful. 


J. G. BROwN, Charles Harry Eaton, and James Sym- 
ington have been re-elected by the American Water-Color 
Society respectively as President, Secretary, and Treasurer. 


THE Cincinnati sculptor, Moses Ezekiel, recently fin 
ished at his studio in Rome the monument to the late Jesse Selig 
man, which is to be placed over the entrance of the Hebrew 
Orphan Asylum. The newspapers speak very well of it. L’ Italie 
thus describes it : 

‘Upon a pedestal formed of three capitals of ancient style— 
Assyrian, Egyptian, and Roman—the fasces of the American 
Union stands, upon which the bust of Seligman rests. On the 
right of this column of fasces a child in tattered garments rep- 
resents the orphans whom he has taken care of and placed by 
his generosity beyond want, while on the left the American eagle 
destroys the serpent of Intolerance that winds its coils from the 
bottom of the pedestal through the ruins of the past dynasties to 
the top, to show that Intolerance destroyed them, while in the 
United States of America, where true liberty is complete, re- 
ligious intolerance does not exist."’ 


BRITISH NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


LEr us run rapidly through the galleries and recall 
some of the treasures therein collected. Inthe early period there 
is the lovely Fraser Tytler portrait of Mary Stuart, which has 
been much discussed, and by some doubted as a likeness, partly 
from the fact that the eyes are blue instead of biown. It was 
evidently done while she was still Queen of France, and while it 
is a well-painted picture, it has all the charm of youth and of that 
nameless fascination which made men ready to die for this strange 
sphinx with the long face of Sarah Bernhardt. There are other 
portraits of her, and the one next in interest is that by Oudry, 
probably painted when she was eighteen years older than in the 
Fraser Tytler picture. Queen Elizabeth, opposite her, looks out 
from her portrait by Marcus Gheeraedts with a terrible thin- 
lipped intellectual menace that is ten times more convincing than 
the Cupid’s-bow mouth and made-up graces of Zucharo's Italian 
ized likeness, Then there are various royal portraits, among 
which Henry VII. and Mary Tudor, a child, may be noted as 
good resemblances, if one may judge by the evidence of portraits 
in Madrid and elsewhere. The Chandos portrait and a cast of 
the face on the tombat Stratford show us the most trustworthy of 
the doubtful likenesses of Shakespeare. Then we have Ben Jon- 
son, Michael Drayton, Harrington, of ‘* Oceana,”’ and the family 
of George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, all possibly originals, 
or at worst copies, of Honthurst. There is no really fine origi- 
nal Charles I., but, on the other hand, there are several Crom- 
wells, which, judged by the pastel in Sidney College, Cambridge, 
appear to be more or less trustworthy, The delicious set of Lelys, 
containing the most exquisite of all, ‘‘ Eleanor Gwynne,” we 
cannot call English, and yet we have some share in them, for was 
it notin England that Sir Peter formed himself upon Sir An- 
thony? Largilliére shows us ‘ Jacques III. et la Princesse 
Louise, sa Sceur ;’’ Closterman, the most spirited view of the great 
Mi arlboroug h; J. Vanderbank, the greater Isaac Newton, and two 
fine English painters—one of them, Hogarth, the abominable 
likeness of Simon Fraser, Lord Lovat ; the other of them, Michael 
Wright, limns with excellent skill the features of Thomas Chif- 
finch. We must not forget Thomas Hales’s speaking image of 
Samuel Pepys, with his shrewd, kindly eyes and his loose-lipped, 
eloquent, hasty, and sensual mouth, 

On the lower floors you will see rows of judges and statesmen, 
mostly by Lawrence, as well as his more interesting Kemble and 

Siddons portraits, and his mz agnificently dashing sketch of George 
IV , thinly rubbed on to an almost bare canvas. In the east 
wing are many literary men, poets, philosophers, and the like, 
conspicuous among them Lord Byron, painted by T. Phillips, in 
his Albanian costume. Mr. G. F. Watts contributes a large col- 
lection of notabilities—T. Carlyle, J. Stuart Mill, Lord Sher- 
brooke, the Earl of Lytton, Tennyson, Browning, and many 


..others, Neither of the Carlyles by Mr. Watts or Sir J. Millais 


is wholly free from caricature, and their exaggerated violence 
cannot for a moment be compared with the serene, sad dignity of 
the portrait by Mr, Whistler now in Glasgow.—London Daily 
News, 
WHAT THE BOSTON ART CLUB DOES. 
(Fred Hovey Allen, in The Boston Herald.) 


DOES any one realize what the Boston Art Club, much 
laughed at and maligned though it be when it makes a mistake, is 
really doing for art and for the pleasure of all art lovers in Boston ? 
Do we realize that it freely gives admission to nearly 100,000 per- 
sons annually, to see the best pictures which can be collected ~ 
America for the purpose of free exhibition? Do the public 
understand that, in addition to this, chamber concerts, lectures 
and high-class entertainments are offered to its members and 
their families nearly every week during the season ? 

Do you know, dear public, that a class of men is held evenings 
in its studios, where members of the club or their friends can 
receive free instruction by the best draughtsmen that can be 
procured, and that these classes are open to men and women on 
separate evenings, and aggregate nearly one hundred and fifty 
students, about equally divided between the sexes ? Is there any 
other institution in .Boston which is doing so much for art 
culture, art instruction, and the promotion of good-will and 
kindly spirit among its members as this same Boston Art Club ? 
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SOME EXPERIENCES OF A COLLECTOR. 


THE experiences of a veteran collector of antiquities 
in Italy, as narrated by the Comte Michel Tyskiewicz in the 
Revue Archéologique, are infinitely amusing. When he first 
began to collect gems in Italy he bought all that were offered to 
him, to the value of £5000. It then occurred to him that they 
might not all be genuine. On examination three fourths of his 
gems proved to be modern imitations, and in disgust he sold them 
all toa friend at afourth of the cost price. The friend, wiser 
than himself, picked out the stones which were evidently for- 
geries, left those which were doubtful, added a few others, and 
sold the whole to the British Museum. Profiting Ly this experi- 
ence, the Count studied his subject carefully before venturing to 
make any more purchases, ‘The dealers, he admits, were not al- 
ways to blame. One well-known antiquary knew so little about 
the goods in which he dealt that he would sometimes ask a high 
price for a forgery and sella rare gem or medalcheap. This man 
once showed the Count a number of bronze statutettes which were 
obviously reduced copies of well-known pieces of ancient sculp- 
ture, assuring him in good faith that they must have come from 
the viila of some old Roman collector who had brought together 
small copies of the best statues which he knew. The Count did 
not dare to remark that the statuettes reproduced faithfully all 
the imperfections of the mutilated originals. However, though 
forgeries were common, rarities were sometimes to be obtained 
for a mere trifle. One humble dealer bought a rusty bronze disk 
from an importunate peasant for a few halfpence. He thrust it 
into his pocket and walked on, carelessly tapping the disk with 
his latchkey. Suddenly he felt the disk part in two, and, taking 
it out, found that it was really asmall metal box containing a fine 
silver medal of Hadrian in perfect preservation. This he sold at 
once for £40, and the Count next day had to pay thrice that sum 
before the medal passed into his collection. 





DESIGNING FOR THE GOVERNMENT. 


Mr. WILL H. Low, the well-known artist, is the de- 
signer of the new money that will be issued by the United States 
within a few months. The making of the design is with him the 
work of months, without considering the final engraving of the 
bill by the Treasury. Mr. Low gets his commission from the art 
department of the United States Treasury. He is engaged by the 
job, and has to get up a bill of such and such denomination after 
an original design. No limit of time is set, but he must finish the 
jobassoon as hecan. Mr. Low is a New York man, and does his 
work in his studio in that city, He makes the design on a piece 
of drawing paper, two feet by one foot, or as large as a good- 
sized writing pad. 

The recompense for designing Government bills is a great deal 
less than an able artist could earn at doing other kinds of work, 
but it is a matter of pride with every American artist, and he 
would rather design notes at a moderate sum than paint pictures 
for a fortune. Unless necessity compels an artist to paint for a 
living, he will do bank-notes whenever the Government shall 
commission him, The pay is sure and good, but it yields no 
such returns as great artists get for their paintings.—Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. 


THE MOSAICS IN ST, PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 


THE permanence and splendor of Mr. W. B. Rich- 
mond’s scheme of decoration for St. Paul’s, the work of which is 
now well carried forward, are quite unparalleled in England, says 
The Athenzum. ‘Beginning with the frieze on the north side 
of the building and next the crossing, Mr. Richmond has filled a 
large rectangular panel with a recumbent figure of Adam in Eden 
surrounded by lions and lionesses, A series of decorative panels 
below the windows is filled with vases of flowers grouped, in a 
quasi-Byzantine, or rather Romanesque taste, with dolphins and 
other creatures, until we reach the apse, where the sequence is 
broken by the pictures representing Christ in Majesty, the angelic 
host and recording angels attending Him on either hand, in the 
side compartments of that portion of the choir. This passed, the 
panels are resumed and succeed one another until the south side 
of the crossing is reached, where a second large rectangular panel 
represents Eve lying amid foliage and flowers and accompanied 
by harmless tigers and tigresses. The vault itself comprises 
three so-called saucer domes or shallow cupolas, belonging to a 
series which extends to the western end of the nave, and may be 
filled with designs illustrating the seven days of the creation. 
The three above the choir depict as many days, devoted to 
the creating of (1) the birds, (2) the fishes, and (3) the beasts. 
These subjects are concentrically treated, so that the creatures 
severally form rings combined with backgrounds of (1) air, (2) 
water, (3) foliage and herbage, and from the cornice level, where 
it is distinctly in view, the coloration of each is very charming, 
fresh, and fine. From the pavement of the choir much of this 
is lost, even when the smoky and dust-laden atmosphere does 
not obscure the whole of the vault and its enrichments. The 
triangular pendentives external to the saucer domes are filled with 
and, so to say, supported by gigantic figures of angels shouting 
for joy in honor of the Creator; these magnificent figures re- 
mind us, without plagiarism, of the famous archangels of Cima- 
bue, as well as of Blake’s Sons of the Morning. 

‘** The sides of the windows of the choir and other compart- 











ments are devoted to figures of the Sibyls of Alexandria, Persia, 
and Delphi, to groups of ‘* Job and his Friends,’ ‘ Moses bringing 
down the Tables of the Law,’ ‘The Building of the Temple,’ 
* Jacob’s Dream,’ ‘ David Harping,’ ‘ Solomon with the Artificers 
of Hiram,’ and others, forming, so far as they go, a complete 
historical and aliusive selection of themes, beside the ‘ Sea Giving 
up its Dead,’ and subjects which are connected with the history 
of man and the Christian doctrine.” 





PREJUDICE AGAINST BROKEN STATUARY. 


ACCORDING to the Philadelphia Evening Telegram : 
‘*When the Academy of the Fine Arts placed the antique statue 
of Ceres in the position it now occupies, a worthy citizen, taking 
an active if not altogether intelligent interest in the matter, ven- 
tured the criticism that if the Academy folks wanted to put a 
figure up over the doorway, that was all right, but he should think, 
if they couldn’t afford to get a whole one, they ought to do with- 
out until they had more money.” The Telegram adds: ‘ Mr. 
John J. Boyle had a similar encounter with popular prejudice in 
favor of ‘ whole’ figures in the case of a conscientious ¢xpress- 
man delivering a consignment to him. Miss Emily Sartain, the 
honored Principal of the Woman's School of Design, on return- 
ing from one of her visits to Europe, brought from Paris for Mr. 
Boyle a reproduction of the ‘Winged Victory of Samothrace.’ 
The expressman sent to the School of Design to bring the figure 
to the sculptor’s studio returned without it, bringing the informa- 
tion that it was so damaged, the head and arms broken off, etc., 
that he refused to receive it. The careful carrier was duly re- 
assured as to the condition of the statue, and it now constitutes 
one of the treasures of the sculptor’s classic collection. He has 
the finest known examples of the antique reproduced in plaster ; 
and his immense collection of photographs includes every piece 
of Greek sculpture, nearly all of the Renaissance things, and 
most of the modern work worth having, from all countries and 
all schools of art known.”’ 





HOW A LITHOGRAPH IS MADE. 


THE process of lithography has more than once been 
described in The Art Amateur ; but the following description from 
The New York Evening Post is so concise that we are tempted 
to reproduce it,in view of the revived interest on the subject 
from the artistic standpoint : ‘‘ You draw on a smooth surface of 
limestone with a black, greasy pencil made up of soap, tallow, 
and wax, with turpentine and sometimes shellac, and colored 
with lamp-black, or you may apply a similar pigment with the 
brush or the pen. Next you wash off the smooth stone’'with 4 
solution of acid and gum-water, which your greasy drawing re- 
pels, but which leaves the rest of the stone in a state not ready 
to receive the ink. Other washings take place which leave the 
stone free from the drawing considered as a thing of black and 
white, but the grease remains, and that is what is essential. Now 
to print on paper you wet the whole surface of the stone ; you 
apply the ink, which only adherés where the moisture has been 
kept away by the grease; you lay on a sheet of paper and pass it 
through the press; and all this has to be done for each impres- 
sion. Firm and even sharp lines can be drawn; but the soft 
gradation of tints is what makes the special charm of lithog- 
raphy.” 


THE CLAIMS OF THE IMPRESSIONISTS. 


THE lectures on French art that Miss Rose Kingsley 
has been delivering in the principal cities of the Union have met 
with much favor, and deservedly so, for they give evidence of 
eareful and appreciative study of her subject ; and if she tells us 
nothing absolutely new, she at least presents, in an agreeable 
form, what we have heard before. The final lecture of the 
course deals with the Impressionistic school, and the following 
is in part what she has to say about it: 

“The Impressionist school of France isthe product of a regular, 
a scientific evolution. It is almost, I may say, a necessary, a 
logical development of the modern school, whose history we have 
traced through its many successive phases for one hundred years. 
The Impressionists have parents who have brought them up in the 
way they have gone. More than that, they have ancestors, an 
honorable pedigree that stretches far back across the eighteenth, 
seventeenth, and sixteenth centuries. 

‘“*Now what is it that Impressionists claim to have done for 
art? They claim, first of all, to paint what they see, not what 
they are expected to see. They claim to have restored to modern 
art, clear, bright, pure color—freed from the bitumens, the 
tobacco juice, the fat oils and the many other snares and abomi- 
nations which were used and abused by the earlier masters of 
this century. They claim to have given to modern art greater 
simplicity of method—direct touch, broad treatment, the present- 
ment of masses, study in the open air, the feeling not only for 
color, but for tone and values. I ask you honestly, what is there 
new in this? Do we not find pure color, broad handling, direct 
treatment, intense feeling, not only for color, but for every 
nuance of color, for tone, for values, in Velasquez, the Spaniard, 
in Franz Hals, the Dutchman, in Rubens, the Fleming, in Titian, 
the Italian, in Turner in England? It seems after all that there 
is nothing new under the sun. All that is new is the personal 
note, the point of view of the individual. But besides this 















return of the Impressionist to the broader, stronger methods 
of his great forerunners, besides that work in the open air 
which Corot, Courbet and Manet were the first to insist on, 
besides that sensitive appreciation not only of color, but of 
the most subtle nuances of color, of tone and often relations 
between the atmosphere which illuminates the picture and the 
general tonality of the objects painted—besides all these there 
is another influence which has helped the evolution of modern 
Impressionism. I mean the influence of Japanese art. To the 
public this Impressionist painting is all new and surprising, for 
they have not learned that it is a natural result of any combined 
causes, 

‘In 1877, when the Impressionists first opened an exhibition of 
their pictures in Paris, there was a hoarse laugh throughout the 
country at large. It would be a very foolhardy man nowadays 
who should dare to treat Sisley, Pissaro, Besnard, Claude Monet, 
Degas, Renoir, still more Manet, as mere clowns.” 





THE ART OF CONSTABLE. 


A VALUABLE critical article on John Constable, the 
greatest perhaps of English landscape painters and father of the 
French Barbizon School, was contributed recently to our London 
contemporary, The Art Journal, by Mr. James Orrock, a recog- 
nized authority on the subject of old British paintings. A whole 
volume could hardly convey a better idea of the art of Constable 
than one gets from the following paragraphs : 

** Constable had several modes of work, as all anxious inquirers 
after processes for expression in painting must have. He had al- 
most as many methods, and as many periods in his work in oil, 
as Turner himself. One day he would paint on the clean canvas, 
but always laid in a ground of burnt umber, tempered with richer 
or cooler colors. He would paint at another time on a deep, 
rich red ground, for here and there the preparation is plainly visi- 
ble. Even through the blues and grays of his skies, the rich 
ground is to be distinctly traced. Sometimes, for ‘ texture,’ he 
would cover his canvases, chiefly small, with a cream-colored 
impasto, which he would paint with a rough hog-hair brush, and 
leave it with its markings todry hard. Very frequently he worked 
on the common dark mill-board of commerce, after glazing the 
surface with size. ‘ Tone’ and chiaroscuro were always aimed for, 
qualities which nowadays are often scorned, as if they did not 
exist in nature! After painting on these boards with firm and 
rich colors, he would steadily ascend the chromatic scale, until 
he reached the reflected pearl lights of the sky, or the sparkle after 
rain. He left no chord unsounded, but rose from the ground- 
floor to the skylight of his art. To gain the freshness and dewy 
feeling of nature, he frequently sacrificed the ‘ breadth’ and repose 
of his pictures ; for all know that sunshine scatters the light and 
shade of nature, and Constable and Cox were the only masters 
who strove to adapt this law to the laws of their art. 

‘* When Constable painted broad and solemn ¢ffects with the 
brush, without the aid of the palette knife, he was frequently dark 
and heavy ; and these pictures in consequence are often challenged 
as to their genuineness by the majority. Only the best experts 
know these Constable pictures. Indeed, as always, the painter’s 
‘ voice’—viz., his color, is the only safe guide ; for the technique 
and general arrangements of the composition follow as a matter 
of course. 

‘* Constable, in his Constable-period, greatly indulged in the 
vagaries of the palette knife, which instrument he used with 
singular dexterity. He painted with it to such an excess, however, 
that it was wittily said that he had cut his throat with it. He 
may have done this, but it is certain he killed his traducers, for 
the sickly and puerile productions of many of his opponents 
could not live in the presence of his brilliant knife operations. 
He painted, however, in his early and middle periods, with the 
brush, and afterward adopted the use of the palette-knife to 
carry out the instincts of his nature—viz., to produce the ‘ light’ he 
saw everywhere before him, The pungent remarks about his use 
of the palette-knife induced him for a time to greatly modify its 
adoption, but he soon broke through his resolve, and, fortunately 
for the world, painted, drew, and modelled with it with greater 
effect than ever. He knew that the living light of the ‘ Leaping 
Horse’ and ‘ Dedham Vale,’ for instance, dulled and deadened 
all his brush-work, and he was, therefore, only happy when he 
was carrying out his unconquerable idiosyncrasy. Constable’s 
art is therefore the most brilliant beacon in the school of land- 
scape painting! Palette-knife work such as Constable’s has an 
accident and vivacity which correspond to the ‘left’ lights in 
water-color painting. Those lights are jewelled, as it were, and 
may be called nature’s brilliants.”’ 





THE STATUE OF GENERAL SHERMAN. 


AS a result of a movement inaugurated by the New 
York Chamber of Commerce, on March atst, 1892, a contract was 
made with Mr. Augustus St. Gaudens to make a bronze eques- 
trian statue, heroic size, of General Sherman, to be ready for un- 
veiling by May 1st, 1894. The commission included a pedestal. 
The fund with interest now amounts to $50,000, but the statue is 
stillin embryo. Mr. St. Gaudens has never asked for any exten- 
sion of time to complete the work ; indeed, no communication had 
been received from him since he was given the commission until 
last month, when, in reply to a letter from the treasurer of the 
fund, he wrote : 

MR. CHARLES STEWART SMITH: 

My DEAR MR. SMITH: The finished model of the Sherman 
statue will be done in about six months; the whole work in the 
bronze in about a year. Yours truly, 

AuGUsTUS ST. GAUDENS. 


The original committee were : Samuel D. Babcock, Abram S. 
Hewitt, Chauncey M. Depew, Cornelius N. Bliss, John H. Starin, 
William E. Dodge, Horace Porter, Jesse Seligman, John Sloane, 
Charles Stewart Smith, Jacob H. Schiff and Benjamin H. Field. 
Since the formation of the committee, two of the members, Mr. 
Field and Mr. Seligman, and twenty-one out of the one hundred 
and fifty-three of the subscribers to the fund have died. 
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NO. 1647.—CHINA-DECORATION. BLACKBERRIES AND BLOSSOMS. By M. C. Wricur, 
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NO. 1648.—BORDER FOR CHINA-PAINTING OR NEEDLEWORK, By Leonarn Leszer. 






































NO. 1649.—STRAP DESIGN FOR WOOD-CARVING. 
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NO. 1656.—CARVED SALT OR MUSTARD SPOON. By J. R. Bacon 
NO. 1657.—MOTIVE FOR ’ 
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NOS. 1655-16550a.—CARVED BRACKET IN RENAISSANCE STYLE, Design and Working Drawing by Kari von RypincsvArp. 
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NO. 1649.—STRAP DESIGN FOR WOOD-CARVING. 














URAL LEAGUE EXHIBITION. 


NO. 1657.—MOTIVE FOR EMBROIDERY SKETCHED 
AT THE RECENT WN. Y. ARCHITECT- 


NO. 1656.—CARVED SALT OR MUSTARD SPOON. By J. R. Bacon 
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NOS. 1655-1655a.—CARVED BRACKET IN RENAISSANCE STYLE, Design and Working Drawing by Kart von RypincsvArp. 
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NO. 1668. 
NO. 1653.—CONVENTIONAL DEC- — 
ORATION FOR A LETTER-CASE. 
By M. L. MAcomBER. 
NO. 1659, NO. 1654.—NASTURTIUM DEG- 


ORATION FOR EMBROIDERY. 
By M. L. MACoMBER. 


NO. 1651.—DECORATION FOR AN ALMS-DISH, wee ) 
TO BE ETCHED,OR THE DESIGN MAY BE USED S i 
FOR EMBROIDERY OR CHINA-PAINTING. 
By B. AuDSLEY. | } Wimeie 
THE COMPLETE DESIGN IS SHOWN IN MINIATURE ON C) i” <7 


ANOTHER PAGE, 








WO. 1652.—SPRAY TO BE USED AS A ‘'POW- 


DERING’’ FOR EMBROIDERY. FROM THE | ‘e . 

ROYAL SCHOOL OF ART NEEDLEWORK, | . 

SOUTH KENSINGTON. AY ) 
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NO. 1654. 
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NO. 1660.—DECORATION FOR A CUP AND SAUCER IN OLD DRESDEN STYLE. By Leonarp Lester. 
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The Art Amateur Working Designs. 


NO. ee eee AND SAUCERS DECORATED IN 
NO. 1500.—) GOLD AND ENAMELS OR “‘JEWELS.”’ 


Designed by C. E. Brapy. 
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The Art Amateur Working Designs. 
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NO. 1508.—VARIOUS MOTIVES FOR CHIP-CARVING, INCLUDING DESIGNS FOR BUTTER-BOARD 
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NO. 1502.—DAISY WREATH. BORDER FOR CHINA DECORATION. By Leonann Lester, 
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FRUIT DISH. 
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NO. 1507.—NASTURTIUM DECORATION NO. 1508.—NASTURTIUM DECORATION 
FOR A BUTTER PLATE, OR FOR FOR A BUTTER PLATE, OR FOR 


A BONBONNIERE. A BONBONNIERE. 


NO. 1509.—OLD SEVRES DECORATION FOR A PLATE. 
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NO. 1511.—DE SIGNS FOR DOILIE. 
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The Art Amateur Working Designs. 
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NO. 1512. OLD ““ROUEN’’ FAIENCE DECORATION. 
NO. 15738. 
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NOS. 1513-14.—CUP AND SAUCER DECORATION IN RAISED PASTE AND ENAMELS OR JEWELS. By C. E. Bravy. 
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NO. 1517.—SIMPLE BORDER FOR WOOD-CARVING. 
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NOS. 1518-19-20-21-22.—VARIOUS MOTIVES FOR 





CHIP-CARVING. 


NO. 1523.—TABLE CENTRE WITH PAINTED AND 


INCISED DECORATION. 
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NO. 1528. 
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NO. 1520. 








NO. 1521. 


























NO. 1828. 

















NO. 1522. 














NO. 1525.—MONOGRAMS FOR TABLE LINEN. TO BE DONE IN 
FRENCH LAID WORK. 





| NO, 1526.—REPEAT DESIGN TO BE EMBROIDERED IN ‘OLD THREAD. > — 
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NOS. 1527-28-29.—BOUILLON CUP AND SAUCER AND COVER, By 1. B. S. Nicuots. 





NO, 1530.—BORDER FOR CHINA DECORATION. By Leonaxy Lesrex, 
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DECORATMBROIDERY, By Mrs. FRANKLIN KING 


C. E. Brapy, 


DESIGNED BY 
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The Art Amateur Working Designs. 
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NO. 1534.—DESIGN FOR A CARVED CLOCK FACE. By C. M. Jencxes. 





NO. 1585.—ROCOCO DECORATION FOR A OLD SEVRE 


NOS. 1536-37-38-39.—DE SIGNS FOR S OR BO 
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PLA OLD SEVRES STYLE, Drawn sy Leonarp Lester. 


) BURBATES OR BONBONNIERES. By M. L. Macomeer, 
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NO. 1541.—CONVENTIONAL CHERRY DECORATION FOR EMBROIDERY. From tHe Rovat ScHoot or ART NEEDLEWORK. 











WO. 1542.=PLATE DECORATED IN “‘OLD SEVRES"' STYLE, ADAPTED FROM THE ORIGINAL MODEL. 
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NO. 1546.—DESIGN FROM AN "OLD 
SEVRES"’ MODEL, 





NO. 1548.—CUP AND SAUCER DECORATED WITH RAISED PASTE AND ENAMELS, 
Designed by C. E. Brapy, 












NO. 1549.—CALENDAR FRAME TO BE WORKED IN EMBROIDERY. NO. 1550.—‘‘POWDERING’’ FOR EMBROIDERY, TO BE DONE IN DARNED WORK. 



































_ WO. 1549.—CALENDAR FRAME TO BE WORKED IN EMBROIDERY. NO. 1550.—"‘POWDERING”’ FOR EMBROIDERY, TO BE DONE IN DARNED WORK... 
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NO. 1556.—CLOCK HANDS (TO BE CUT IN BR. 


[PUBLISHED BY REQUEST, FOR J. T. S. AND B. T.] 














- 1557.—MOTIVE FOR WOOD-CARVING. 
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NO. 1558.—CARVED BELLOWS IN “ DRAGON” STYLE. By Kant von Ryvincsvarp, 


(THIS DESIGN WILL BE FOUND SUITABLE ALSO FOR PYROGRAPHY.) 
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NO. 1559. 
The Art Amateur \§in: 


~*~ 
. 1559.—DECORATION FOR A PRAYERMRBIER. 
. 1560.—EMBROIDERY CENTRE AND 
. 1561.—HALF SECTION OF EMBROMMENTR: 


SIEDENBURG. 





. 1562.—ORCHID-EMBROIDERY DECommpR PO 
. 1563.—BORDER FOR EMBROIDERY MAWORK 


(FROM THE ROYAL SCHOOL OF ARw 


NO. 1560. 
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-NTRE AND 

OF EMBROMMENTRE-PIECE. By Anna NO.1562. 





IDERY DECOMMOR POSTAL-CARD CASE. 
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« SCHOOL OF AR’ ! 
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NO, 1564.—FRET-CUT PANELS IN WOOD OR METAL. Becigend -by Guzaneee ere 
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NO. 1568.—CONTINUATION OF THE DECORATION FOR THE BOWL ILLUSTRATED ABOVE. 


Art Amateur Working Designs. 











NO. 1565.—CONCLUSION OF THE ALPHABET FOR “‘LAID’’ EMBROIDERY. 
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NO. 1568.—CONTINUATION OF THE DECORATION FOR THE BOWL ILLUSTRATED ABOVE. 
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NO. 1569.—CHOCOLATE-SET DECORATION. Designed by Anna B. LEonarp. 


CONSISTING OF A Pot, Cup AND SAUCER, AND HALF SECTION OF THE TRAY. 


(The Decoration for the other side of the Chocolate Pot will be found on another page.) 
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NO. 1571.—GLASS-PAINTING DECORATION. By Anna Stepensurc. 


NO. 1572.—DECORATION FOR A CHINA PIN-TRAY. By L. Hopkins. 


WO. 1570.—DECORATION FOR THE BACK OF A HAND-GLASS. 
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. 1573.—@LASS-PAINTING DECORATION. 


By ANNA SIEDENBURG, 
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THE ART AMATEUR COLOR STUDIES FOR CHINA PAINTING 


CONVENTIONAL DECORATION FOR COFFEE CUP AND SAUCER. By Lucy Comins. 


COPYRIGHT, 1801, BY MONTAGUE MARKS, 23 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 
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Tas Art AmaTrur Tacsmiie Cotor Stupres. 
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“IN THE SCHELDT.” Decoration for a Plaque, with motives in old Delft Style. 
By CHARLES VOLKMAR, 


' [Copyright, 1896, MONTAGUE MARKS, 23 Union Square, New York.} 
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DESIGNS ror DECORATIVE PLAQUES.—By JOSEPH LAUBER. 


[Copyright, 1896, MONTAGUE MARKS, 23 Union Square, New York.]} 
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